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AGRICULTURE. 








COLTS AT WEANING TIME, 


Farmers should use much care with their 
colts, when they take them away from their 
dams to wean them, | Frequently they receive 
no extra care at this time; become poor, stunt- 
ed, and if they do not die outright, will be pret- 
ty sure to.do so the following spring. Or, if they 
live, they never will attain the size or possess 
the game and bottom they would had they re- 
ceived better treatment after weaning. 

The mare bas a large flow of milk—much 
more so than m. st people suppose, and of the 
richest quality; and it is a great loss to the 
colt when taken away from this rich supply— 
and a loss of flesh and costiveness will ensue, 
followed by a diarrhea frequently, which often 
terminates the life of the colt. 

The colt showthnot be taken from the dam 
till at least six months old; and if allowed to 
run longer, so much the better. Good pasture 
should be given it if possible. A couple quarts 
of oats a day will be highly relished, or a shea! 
of bright oats will come in opportunely. 

A warm bran mash twice a week to keep the 
bowels open and healthy, is desirable. Take 
about four quarts of bran, and pour over it 
boiling water, adding a little salt—and when 
cool, giveit to the colt. 

The great secret of success in raising good 
horses, is, to keep them growing, in good 
health and spirits; and this can only be done 
by proper feeding and general care. They 
want dry, warm box-stalls to stand in during 
winter, from which they can be turned out-doors 
in pleasant weather for exercise—for this is 
needed as much as food. 

Good horses can be raised only by good care, 
providing you have good blood to start with. 
This is the first step. Without good blood we 
cannot have valuable horses: the people are 
beginning to learn this. 
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CLAY AS MANURE. 

Low, mucky Jand is greatly improved by a 
dressing of clay and animal manure. Clay 
gives it consistency and durability. Rank ma- 
nure meets the vegetable matter which is in 
excess, and acts upon it. This, and proper 
drainage, is the most effectual way of reclaim- 
ing land in some parts of Europe. Gardeners 
may here take a hint, as it will pay them to 
treat their gardens in this way if there is a pre- 
ponderance of peat or vegetable mold, as it will 
pay to. lay out “‘extra labor” ona garden, while 
on a farm it would te thought impracticable.— 
But it is not impracticable in many parts of the 





» country, for clay is manure, as well as soil. 
\ The time will no doubt come when our large 


clay beds will be of immense value to our farm- 
ers. Draw early in the fall, and spread. The 
elements will have their effect upon it, particu- 


_ larly the frost. In the spring turn under; or, if 


put ‘dn plowed land, eu tivate and harrow.— 
Where a heavy coat is used, it would be best 
to plow in and get it mixed well with the soil. 
It gives heart to the soil, sweetness and rich- 





ness. It arrests leachiness; absorbs more 
readily the gases from the atmosphere. A coat 
of manure put on a coat of clay, will not dose a 
particle of its strength, if fifely and closely 
applied. The manure also aids the elements 
in their action upon the clay} the two, clay 
and manure, acting upon each other. Let us 
not be behind our Fnglish cousins in the use of 
this important agent which is so abundant 
among us. 
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FALL PLOWING. 

The time for plowing will soon be at hand. 
It is even now so with some soils—those that 
will bear deep plowing. Deep plowing will 
prevent the weeds from springing up during 
the fall, and will expose to the elements the 
raw under-soil, which needs the action of the 
sun, rain and frost ; and—what is more import- 
ant than all—the air will circulate through, 
having a chemical action upon it. 

Early plowing will also give a chance” for 
fermentation, which takes place below, so deep 
in the ground, there is no chance for vegetation 
to reach the top during the season. This is 
perhaps the best way of plowing, as most of 
our soil will bear it. 

Shallow plowing should be done later, or the 
weeds will spring up, warmed by the sun and 
the rains, and but little ground to impede their 
progress. Besides, late plowing turns up to the 
frost and the elements the roots of weeds and 
grasses, and disturbs the burrow of insects, and 
throws them to the mercy of the frost. In the 
spring such soil, as well as deep plowing, will 
be in the finest condition, not only to put in, 
but plow, for it is a good maxim to mellow your 
under-soil, which mellow soil plowed under 
will do—thus securing mellow throughout.— 
This is one of the benefits of frequent plowing. 

In the fall, or early winter, there is also more 
time at the farmer’s disposal than in spring. 
This is important. But do not plow too wet: 
do not plow wet at all. There is much clay in 
our land generally—and clay will in no case 
bear touching when wet. It is less so with a 
sandy or gravelly loam. Still, here, as in all 
soils, there is clay, and the clay will be equal- 
ly hurt whether there is more or less in the 
ground—and when hurt, an important element 
is lost, the clay is neutralized. This accounts 
for the mishaps in many crops, which cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. Select, then, the 
proper time, and improve it while you work. 
There ate also other advantages in fall plow- 
ing, which we have no room to note here. 
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QUIET IN A Mitcu Cow.—We do not suffici- 
ently consider this point. When milked, the 
cow should at all times be satisfied, with food, 
and a good stall, so as not to suffer from cold. 
She will then readily give down her milk, and 
you will get the full benefit Never excite or 
heat a cow betore milking, as the milk becomes 
affected. mc 


First Hetrer Catr.—It is an axiom among 
some ofour Eastern dairymen to raise the first 
calf of a heifer if a heifer calf, as it will almost 
uniformly make a good milker. If a male 
calf is the first fruit, the mother is disposed of. 








1 SOWING TIMOTHY. 

Those who have not sowed their Timothy, 
should do so at once. Sow about half a bush- 
el to the acre. Harrow the ground thorough- 
ly, so as to get # in a powdered condition if 
possible before sowing. Then sow, and draw a 
brush across, followed by the roller. A level 
surface is what is wanted. Ina drouth, it is 
best to sow immediately after plowing, so that 
the niwist soil at once sprouts the seed and sets 
it growing. The best manure for Timothy is 
wood-ashes. Harrow in as soon as the plow 
leaves. Leached ashes are also beneficial—but 
best unleached. Of course, fine rotten manure 
of any kind will aid where the soil is not rich. 
Harrow in the same as ashes; or the cultivator 
may be used. Ashes and manure combined are 
best in poor soil. In rich, manure is not need- 
ed, though ashes seldom fail to benefit Timothy, 
ag this plant has a very large amount of potash. 
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CLOVER FOR MILK. 

The Eastern farmers who have thoroughly 
tested the matter, agree in saying that clover 
is preferable to Timothy or any other grass for 
milk. We have it from the mouth of our best 
dairymen, and have seen the thing tested. 
Clover increases the flow of milk—in some 
cases a third, in others a quarter. But it nev- 
er fails to increase the quantity—and it is held, 
persistently, that it improves the quality. Clo- 
ver for cows and Timothy for horses, is the 
doctrine—and it isa correct one. The oat and 
the mature stalk of Timothy, especially if grown 
on dry soil, are best for horses, asthey contain 
largely nitrogenous or muscle-forming matter. 
Clover is »lso good for horses—but better for 
cows, especially when in milk. Even when 
musty somewhat, it is relished, and secretes a 
free flow of milk, without any taint. But it is 
requisite that the clover be cured early, cut 
when in blossom, and cured—not dried. When 
the stalk is hard, it is unfit for cows; but when 
properly harvested, it answers the purpose al- 
most of pasture. Tender clover, then, for milk. 
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SOW WHEAT. 

The incessant rains in harvest time did great 
damage to the wheat cropthroughout the West. 
But little good wheat was harvested. Millions 
of bushels were dameged or destroyed. This 
must have a great effect upon the price of the 
next crop of wheat. We think farmers can 
plant largely of wheat and obtain high prices. 
We know of no crop that promises a better 
price. 

Bnt the land should be prepared in the best 
possible manner, so that a heavy yield may be 
obtained. Be very careful to obtain good seed. 
So much wheat has been damaged that it will 
be difficult to get reliable seed. Cleanse it 
thoroughly before sowing. 





Sub-soiling pays as well as any labor on the 
farm—but it should not be done wet. That 
packs it and makes it worse. i 

Where salt is cheap, use it on the farm; it 
is a most excellent corrector and enricher of the 
soil, 





Iron Pipe for Carrying Water. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
recommends iron pipe instead of lead for carry- 
ing water. He says the pipe is stronger and 
more durable (much being used for steam pur- 
poses), and can be had as it comes from the fue- 
tory, or coated with zinc, inside and out, to 
prevent rusting. Itis made in sections of dif- 
ferent lengths, and screwed together—and of all 
sizes, from one-fourth inch bore, to three or four 
inches. 


To be used with this pipe are elbows, 
bends, return bends, crosses, T’s, reducers, 
and a host of other joints and fittings, so 
that any angle or bend can be made at any 
desired point, and of any shape. Cocks, 
valves, and intersecting branches, can be 
inserted anywhere, and can be either larger or 
smaller than the main pipe, without any extra 
work. This can all be done by any mau of 
ordinary intelligence, and- requires neither-fre, 
solder, nor expensive tools. 

This pipe is sold by the foot, and not by the 
pound; and two feet of iron pipe will cost about 
as much as one foot of lead. It matters not at 
how many different places the pipe and fittings 
may be bought, they will be sure to fit ifof the 
same diameter. 

Any person wishing to use this pipe, can 
measure the distance the pipe is to go, and note 
down where angles, cocks, &c., are to be placed, 
and the dealer will have it cut to fit exactly. 
All the tools necessary, is a pair of gas-fitter’s 
tongs for each sized pipe. 

This pipe is not only much cheaper, but bet- 
ter adapted to the use of farmers, and is per- 
fectly free from any poisonous effects, It is 
commonly known as gas-pipe. 
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WINTER BARLEY. 


One of the best paying crops is winter bar- 
ley. It is sown at the same time and in the 
same manner as winter wheat. It is a more 
reliable crop than wheat, It is not troubled 
with the fly and midge like wheat. It produces 
more bushels to the acre, and generally com- 
mands as high a price. It does not draw as 
heavily upon land as wheat. It is true it is 
not so pleasant to harvest and thresh barley 
as wheat, on account of the beard, . Yet this 
can be endured if the profits are greater. Our 
St. Louis brewers are compelled to transport 
most of their barley and malt from Ohio. The, 
amount of money sent to Cincinnati every fall 
for barley, would astonish our readers. The 
brewing interests of St. Louis are very great ; 
and as they will have barley at some price or 
other, our own Missouri and I}inois farmers 
should produce it. Seed can be had of the 
brewers themselves, we believe. Now is the 
time to sow barley. 
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How Farmers are Hugtine THEIR CHILDREN. 
—By wasting their manure, and letting the fer- 
tility of their soil diminish, and weeds occupy 
it more and more as the land runsdown—such 
is the inheritance our farmers are bequeathing 
to their children—many of them, 
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The Cashmere-Shawl Goat. 


. John Walker of Howard county, Mo., has 


the following article in the Howard County Ad- 
vertiser : ; 


The importation of wool-bearing goats into 
the United States has attracted considerable at- 
tention within: the last few. years. _ Dr. J. B, 
Davis of Columbia, 8 C., was sent by President 
Polk to the Sultan of Turkey to teach his peo- 
pie how to cultivate, pick, gin and spin cotton, 
and make it-into. fabrics. While he was en- 

aged in this, he saw the fine Cashmere wool 
ees to, Constantinople for sale, and seeing 
the high price it brought, he enquired for the 
animal bearing it. In 1848 he visited Cash- 
mere and Angora, the native countries of these 
goats, and procured a number of them. In 
1849 he arrived in Columbia, S. C., with two 
males and seven females, Since that time a 
few have been iinported at great expense. 

Dr. Davis, regards the Cashmere and Angora 
Goat as the same, with slight difference made 
by the herdsmen in selections for breeding. 
Some of them have long, pendant ears ; some 
semi-pendant, while others have rather short 
ears. ‘Their horns are long, thin and spirally 
twisted, leaving the head nearly parallel, then 
diverging. They are covered with a beautiful 
long, soft silky fleece, of snowy whiteness, 
formed into ringlets of eight or ten inches in 
length, reflecting the rays of light with a 
shining silvery brightness, unequalled by the 
fleece of any other animal. They are larger 
than our common goat, gay*and sprightly in 
their appearance, gregarious aud. quiet in their 
habits, and free from the offensive smell of the 
common: goat. ' They do best updn a high, dry, 
stony country; but they have flourished upon 
the deep, rich soil of Tennessee, Kentucky, I1- 
linois and Missouri. They are less subject to 
disease than any animals I have ever handled. 
They sometimes have a disease of the ear and 
foot. Sometimes the wax becomes dry and 
hard and fills the ear. Cure: Clean the ear 
out with a little wooden instrument, made for 
the purpose, then pour in oila few times. Cure 
for the Foot: Cleanse it well with water and 
Castile soap; when dry apply corrosive-subli- 
mate; keep in a dry place for a few days. 

They are hardy, and live to a great age. 
They will produce well at the age of twelve to 
fitteen years. They graze upon the coarsest her- 
bage, such as brush sprouts, briars, iron-weed, 
burdock, narrow-dock, polk, mullen and thistle, 
such as is left by most.of other grazing stock. 
The best feed for winter is corn-fodder and hay. 
Wheat bran is very good for the does while 
nursing. A small quantity of grain may be 
given during hard weather. 

The Cashmere crosses readily with the com- 
mon goat. <A herd of wool-bearing goats can 
be brought up in a short time by breeding the 
Cashmere buck to the common female goat, 
then tothe half-blood, then to the three-quarter, 
then to the seven-eighths, and so on. It is best 
to have a different buck for each cross; but 
in this, however, many good stock raisers differ 
from me. 

A herd of this kind can be produced in a lit- 
tle longer time and for a small amount of money, 
by beginning with a grade buck, say a seven- 
eighth, then a fifteenth sixteenth, and so on. 
Some persons prefer to pay for the services ot a 
buck for the first year or two; this would de- 
pend on the price of a buck. 

They are very thrifty, hardy, profitable and 
remunerative for the amount invested. 

The common goat will bring two kids ata 
time, and twice a year; the half-bloods two at 
a time and once a year; the high grade one at 
a time and once a year. The. period of gesta- 
tion is about five months. 

The fieece of a full-blood doe hangs down so 
low that it is difficult for the kids to find the 
teats. At yeaning time the fleece should be 
cut away so that the kids can find the 
teats readily. The kids want attention until 
they are a week old, when they will take care 
of themselves. 

Goats should have sheds for winter, and salt 
occasionally, They are tame and docile, and 
come when called. A flock of twenty will 
defend themselves against dogs. 

THE FLEECE. 

The fleece is of snowy whiteness, soft and 
silky, naturally curled into ringlets of eight to 
ten inches in length, of great weight and tenac- 
ity, receiving the most delicate shades and tints 
of color with great facility, and has a peculiar 
quality for retaining the color given it. 

FELTING. ' 

It possesses the felting qualities in the highest 
degree, having one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred imbrications to theinch. Most beau- 
tiful hats are made of this shiny material, 
possessing great durability and retention of 
color. The coarse parts make beautiful hair 
work, and handsome wigs and _ artificial hair, 
It can be spun like flax, on a flax wheel, and 
made into EOTEN gy and a great variety of 
other articles, which will wear longer than any 
other fabric; and retain its brilliancy as long as 

_ there is a piece of it. . 
i | WEIGHT OF THE FLEECE. 

A well grown. three-year old thorough-bred 
buck will yield from seven to nine pounds; a 

» doe, from five to six pounds. A fourth cross 
A buck, four to five pounds; doe, three and a 
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DEATH OF H..P. BYRAM. HONEY BEES. 

We are pained to learn of the death of Hay 2+ 18 useless to keep bees, unless you give 
esuh sen dharrine. FP. Byram, which took place at Sag Harbor,Mthem good care. Indeed you cannot keep them 

As early in April as the weather will admit.f{N-¥., on the 6th day of August, 1805, at theglong . without attentions The~ moths will de- 
Manner of clipping: Secure the goat ou a tablejage of 61 years and 6 months, troy them. Every hjve should be examined 
or board as you would a sheep, commencing It is nearly eighteen years since we first t least two or three times a week, and all of 
cai in fe bel Se mg Take on oe ‘came acquainted with Mr. Byram ; but an inti- he larvze of the bee-moth destroyed. They will 
portion from the neck well back to the shon|-fy™acy was not formed till 1*55, when we pur” and ueder the edges oF the hiv’, Fugees 
ders, which will make one class; 2d. That}chased the good will of the Valley Farmer, andgof elder with the pith removed, or little pieces 
part from the shoulders to the point of the hip,Bem ployed him as the Louisville, Kentucky, Ed-g°! boards with grooves in: them, fér the moth 


well down the sides, which will make anotherp: ; : ishedifto deposit her. i high] dable. 
class; 3d. The remainder into the third class. \°” and Publisher, the paper being publishe By Sekt sebhiing aoa a ee wk, ce, 


Tie each bundle of about four pounds in twogeth at Louisville and St. Louis. be k ‘ 

places, with a good twine, and mark them. We had known+Mr. Byram favorably as them” “°?* under, but only by this means. ; 

Keep the fleeces of the young ones separateilrditor of the Agricultural Department of the 4 greet many WY they rbare nojluck with 
bees. The reason is, they do not attend to 


from the old ones. 
them. Those who do give them attention, or 
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half to four pounds—just as fine asthe thorough-! 
te but not so long, nor so closely set on thel 
y 


Louisville Journal, and thought bim well quali- 
PRICE AND VALUE OF THE FLEECE. fied to assist us in the new enterprise we had : ° : Le 

ringer lot pts ers that I have seen,fundertaken. We found him far better qualified anything like attention, are the “lucky,” the 

claim to have sold for $6 to $8 50 per pound ; Heppuccessful ones. 

but I} f y tth ices ing} ; , ’ ives i " 

the United States, $150 io $2 for course, $2 offs at home in every department of agricultnte | Pan’ Put all your hives in one place, Seat 

to $3 50 for short fine, and $4 to $5 for long fine,f We do not believe there is a man in the coun- PF nae » out so as to be less subject to'the 

may be had in Lowell, Mass,,and at the Pacificitry better qualified to conduct an agricultural Hepredations ofthe mothe. 

itie wool ie being pat up io asteral pleoee ehgpenre® than he, He not only “understood ane Mende tives and honey-boses al 

u p ways on band rea or use, i 

year. These machines are said to spin very une theory of agriculture, bat had that theory Be elisa thane Sli OO AS SSE 

successfully. Prices above what 1 have givenftested by practice. He practiced what he re- J +t} oe b te 

may be had for tke finest qualities in Paisley,@commended. The various improved agricultu. amir with bees—but by no other means. 


Sectland. In the Oriental provinces the bestia) implements he introduced in the West andi 


class, alter it is combed, will bring two rupeesh ‘ tay! : zs y 4 9 ry <1) yu 
4 “ ’ a : 
tested them. His mechanical genius was alsog i {) { { {) it N { A 1D ii if, 3 


for the position than we had expected. 
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per pound. (An Indian rupee isequal to$7 52.—] ‘ ‘ 

See McCollough’s Commercial Dictionary.) pol the highest order; and he was the inventor _ 

As soon as the amount of wool is sufficient,Bof a number of labor-saving machines, His po- 

looms - apne will be introduced, when thefitato digger was the best we have ever tried.— os CUE yer y AGT e 

prices will advance. . Aw ; . e are pleased to learn that a society by the 
‘ : .4We for several years used a sub-soil plow.@ . ; eh 

We have reason to believe that the manufac-f ’ qgabove name, has been organized in our neigh- 


ture of fine fabrics from this wool, has been,fwhich he caused to be made by a country black-f 


uninterruptedly, carried on from the days offfsmith ; and we have neyer found ite equal. poring eee Ae Jeffertor.. Fhe “next” mesting 
will be held at’ Peevely, on the I.M.R.R., 27 


Moses to the present time. We read in Exo-(ife invented a blue grass seed harvestersto bek 


dus, xxv and xxvi, of fine linen and goat's), . . - Eimiles south of St. Louis, on the 9th day of Oc- 
‘ , ‘drawn by a horse, having a series of revolving ; ‘ Bei, 
® “Bi We hope there will bea full attendance 


hair, of curtains of goat’s hair to be a covering} . , Htober 

upon the tabernacle—eleven in number—were}combs, we believe, which he had nearly perfect-@ rin . feul ' 

thirty cubits each in length, and four cubits ined, when his health became so poor he waepe, Te ah ea of that ‘cownty—and not 
breadth, showing that the manufacture of cloth compelled to abandon the enterprise. He recom only of the fruit-growers but of the farmers.— 


Lesa canted on tn toes necrinnes oF asiapmended {0 thanalacturere of various dgriculingnes should ai earn more of fruit culture; i 
! t p . . Dae fis a branch of farming, and the most profitable 
producing the wool-bearing goat. ral machines and implements, various improve-B bi F 


f 
The fine fabrics made. of it are not only the Bbranch. Every farmer is, or should be a fruit 





efferson Co. (Mo.) Horticultural Soc’y. 













¥ 

Minents which were gladly adopted. ‘ rip 

most beautiful, but the most durable, receivingy yzrower. And such societies are the means of 
collecting and disseminating a great deal of 


: ae ; 4 With the] f rE ilosophy f 

with great facility any color desired, and re-§ a yee tm a pene peneenes fs a 

taining the color—and itis the union of thesefPe were familiar, , he bad. great. sore fore valuable information. The knowledge gained 

qualities with ifs soft and silky fineness thatfphilosophical studies, and pursued them to theB these: siebtinne dine’ thts elvnotare=-it. te 

gives the goods such great value, and inducesfilast. Indeed it was by too ¢lose application tof ‘eal. , tl i ge ; 

the wealthy to pay such high prices for Shis books that he shortened bis days | Senile Teles. ws, eter haptacavee 
f a : HExperimental facts are better than theoretical 

THE CASHMERE SHAWL. + “fH While living in the West he was consideredff, neies. 


the highest authority on horticultural matters} Jeffersori county borders on St. Louis, and is 

. . . Lf hl . . . . 
aida hon tele. yer eight gmanihe oe Fi Without ever learning the nursery business, he Rimmediately south of it. It is well adapted to 
woven intd @ web in & loom,” The web ts ae took it up at an advanced age, and became pro-Ethe produetion of all kinds of fruit. The land 


placed in frames, with four persons ateach. A ficient in it, being able to ‘perform with theftis elevated, containing a great abundance of high 
fine shawl, with a pattern all over it, will ae oe skill any of the manual operations inffhills on which peaches and other fruits rarely 


The shawls are made of woo! taken from the 


four persons a year to make it after being put)’the nursery. He was also a practical fruit- ee .s io prone large “ig i bepdmitn 
: ’ lerower; and was familiar with the nomenclage'Y 8d¢pted, to grape culture. But little dis- 
worked with wooden needles, having a separate fall W ~ Aid. ; . ., fyease has-shown itself in this county in any of 
tleedle foreach color. ture of all our Western fruits; and aided in dis-Bihe varieties. Even the Catawba, so fickle 
There are in the Oriental countries sixteengseminating many new and valuable varieties.— elsewhere, has beew very healthy the present 
thousand looms in constant motion, turning outhiHe was eminently successful in every underta-gvear—which has been noted for the rot in all 
eighteen thousand shawls annually, giving em- king, so far as skill and judgement were con-pha7's of the country, eh : 
ployment to one hundred thousagd persons, men, q § We are pieased to cee a large influx of fruit 
women and children, besides a large numberg°e™?e* , L i _ Herowers in this’ county. Being south of St. 
engaged in combing, spinning and coloring the] He was associated with us for six years infLouis, it possesses quite an advantage in earli- 
wool, while others are engaged herding the#conducting the Valley Farmer, and labored inde-{ness over locations west or north of the city. 
goats. fatigably to build it up, Our circulation befores But all portions of the State are adapted to the 


i ‘ Jucti f fine fruit. Land is el ; 
us Linge shes are fiche, thy areca ar koatecorme rang agp, uibesowenpet incr as or tne tic Und ahaa. apd 


~‘Bithe best prospects are open, not only for fruit 
paid according to their value and fineness; theypdarkened our prospects.. In less than sixtyMerowers, but tor all who desire to cultivate the 
are then ready for sale, and command high and; 


a days from the firing of the first. gun at. Fortfjsoil. "7 
almost fabulous prices—from $500 to $2,000.higumter, our circulation had been reduced four-4 
It is said Secretary Chase paid $3,000 for One Be tthe : 
for his daughter who married Senator Sprague. ‘ 


in the frames. The figures and borders are 
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Tae Fain at HeRwaxn, Mo., will be held commen- 
Acing on the 20th inst.. There willbe a fing display 
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GOOD FEED. 


The public are invited. 
the was unable to endure longer the climate oj f 


NKentucky ; so he returned to his native home, 


* 





Hall’s Journal of Health. 
There is more in these two words than mostiigay Harbor, N. Y., to die., He’had the mis-{| This is thecelebrated-Mall’s Journal of Health, 
farmers imagine. They. embody the great 8e-Hfortune to lose one of his legs bythe explosionfiso much quoted from—and yet few people, com- 
eret in successful stock growing. Without goodiot a shell, in some experiments which were be-{§paratively, know where it. ig printed, much as 
feed we cannot have good stock. With gooditing made by General James, at-Sag Harbor, onflmany of them want to know. Perhaps no pa- 
feed all of our stock will look well and do well.Bthe 16th Oct., 1862, , This caused hima great Mper of the same dimensions is as largely quoted 
Do you want to raise a fine lot of hogs to beiideal of suffering, which lasted to the day of hisi{from as this journal... This is in consequence of 
slaughtered? Give them good feed. Commencesdeath, athe pithiness: of style and discrimination of the 
when they are pigs, and feed them well tillthey] Mr. Byram was not only a progressive man,Meditor. He caters for the people—and his pa- 
are killed. And you will have good hogs and’ put he was.a philanthropist. A great and goodjiper is eminently a health-paper for the masses. 
a large return of money when they aresold. Allman has departed. He was-a very modestiiThere are near three hundred ‘‘health tracts,” 
kinds of stock should be kept growing and “and unobtrnsive person; and but few knew himisuch as are quoted by the press. given in a year 
constantly improving. It is a dead loss for,'to appreciate him. He-was so anxious to im-—all of the'same general quality. It is need- 
stock to gain tione. All they eat is so mone prove every moment of his time in acquiringhless to say that this journal should be in the 
loss. It is so much hay, or corn, or oats out Ofhand’ imparting information, that he’ spent butHhands of every family ; for itis really a benefit. 
the farmer’s pocket, or rather out of his bara fit time in social converse. He, on this.ac-H Addvess W. W.Hall, Pablisher Hall's Journal of 
But if there is a constant gain, he gets backjleount, had nota large circle of friends ;~ butt] Health; 2 West 43d St., New York. | 
his money for what he is feeding out—and. hepithose who were his friends had his'entire coup o- 
is carrying on the stock business successully@egence, He was a selfmade man. He had 8@°The Rural New Yorker of Sept. 2d, prints 
and tosome purpose. Heed this, brother farm-4\5 advantages of ‘school education; had nevergone of our articles, “When to Pick Apples and 
ers! See that there is daily improvementinf studied English grammar, and yet so cdrrect Pears,” and credits it to the Prairie Farmer.— 
all your animals—or get rid of them at once.fiwas his tastethat. he rarely made a grammati-q! bat paper gave us the due, credit in copying 
The very hour they cease to improve, you be oa) mistake. + He,bas written a good deal forg'he article, We find this ia the casg generally 
gin to. lose money. With good feed, and plentytthe agricultural press, ia a clear, succinct, inp vith our agricultural journals, But our outside 
of it, they will continue to grow until fully ma- friends (the country and city, press) are less 
tured; and then they will continue to fatten till arefu:. Will they oblige us, by, adding Rural 





















ready for the shambles. World to their extracts ? 














Mr, Byram’s health gradually declined ; and of Grapes and otber fruitsyand a gvod time general- . 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
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WINTER APPLES. 

It is quite an art to keep winter apples well. 
But few know how to do it. They will rot in 
spite of the best intended efforts. The art of 
keeping them well begins with the gathering. 





They should be picked by hand—not shaken 


off the tree. They are thus kept free from bruises. 


_ Some argue they should hang on the tree as 


long as possible and be safe from the frost. They 
contend the fruit should be allowed to ripen on 
This is the general opinion. But we 
think it an erroneous one. We know of sever- 
al of our most successful orchardists who be- 
lieve in gathering winter fruit early in the fall. 
A neighbor of ours having an orchard on the 
road near the city, is compelled to pick his fruit 
very early to save it from being stolen; and 
his apples keep sound and in fine condition long 
after their season. He stores them in out- 
houses at first, and lets them remain there till 
there is danger of frost—when they are taken 
to the cellar. In the’ North, the season is 
much shorter than here; and fruit-growers are 
compelled to pick earlier than we are; and yet 
their fruit keeps as well as ours, or better. As 
soon as the leaves lose their vitality and begin 
to fail, picking can be commenced. They can 
be put in heaps in the orchard, and kept there 
as long as the weather will permit—and until 
they have undergone the sweating operation, 
when they can be safely packed in barrels, or 
putin binsin the cellar. If put in heaps in 
the orchard, it would be ‘well to caver them with 
straw a foot or two in depth. This will. keep 
out the rain and frost, and allow of the escape 
The cellar in which apples are 
stored should be as cool as possible, and of an 
even temperature. In warm cellars, or where 
the temperature is part of the time warm and 
part ofthe time cool, apples will not keep well. 
The cellar must be kept closed. In cool weath- 
er the doors and windows should’ be opened 
torobtain a supply of fresh air. Winter apples 
should not ripen on the tree. Each variety 
has its season of: ripening—and will ripen in 
a cellar of the proper temperature in its sea- 
son. If the cellar is kept too warm, it will 
ripen too soon, and decay will ensue. 
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An Orchard of Dwarf Pear Trees. 

We lately visited our friend Dr. W. W 
Henderson at his beautiful country seat near 
Bridgeton. During our visit we were invited 
to examine his dwarf pear orchard; and we 





~ there saw the finest display of fruit which we 


have eyer witnessed, His trees have been plant- 
ed seven or eight years, and are very healthy 
and thrifty. They were loaded with the finest 
specimens of pears we have ever seen, He was 
fortunate in his selection of varieties—having | * 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
leme, Vicar of Winkfield, Bartlett, Seckel, Os- 
band’sSummer, and some other varieties we have 
forgotten, They were all dwarfs.. They have 
borne good crops for several years. He prunes 
but little ; and this, we believe, is one secret 
of his success. We cut too close. By. pruning 
dwarf pear trees as generally recommended, too 
vigorous shoots are produced; the wood does 
not ripen well; and blight will ensue. Thesoil 
in which they are planted is rich, and. adapted 
to the quince, undoubtedly. It is not all soil 
that is adapted to the quince stock. Dry, thin 
soil, on hills and uplands, is not adapted to 
dwarf pear trees—unless deeply worked and 
properly fertilized. But because they do not 
succeed on these unsuitable localities, they 
should not be decried as unsuited for cultivation 
elsewhere. Seme of our people are too much 
in the way of slaughtering things by wholesale. 
If acertain variety of grape or other fruit is un- 
adapted to a certain locality, they reason that 
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it is unfit for culture anywhere. We have had 
excellent success in raising pears from dwarf 
pear trees—and shall continue to plant them 
in localities adapted to their culture; and we 
presume others will do likewise. 

Dr. Henderson is highly pleased with hi’ sue- 
cess; and we know, many others are. Some 
people cannot wait for many varieties to bear 
on standard stock; and they will plant dwart 


trees to obtain fruit at as sh f a day as possi- 
ble. 


Foreign Grapes in the Open Air. 

D. T. Jewett, Esq., of this city, has on several 
Aestpiiennanhibiie’ before the St. Louis Horti- 
cultural Society, fine specimens of the Black 
Hamburg, Black Prince, Golden Chasselas, Ru- 
lander, and we believe other foreign varieties, 
grown in the open air, and with no extra care 
except to lay down the vines and cover them 
before severe frost occurs. 

They ripen up perfectly on or before the first 
of September—and the bunches are truly mag: 
nificent. The foliage remains green and healthy 
—and in this respect differs from the Rebecca, 
Delaware, and some other native varieties. 

We hope more of our amateur horticultur- 
ists will follow Mr. Jewett’s example, and plant 
some of the foreign sorts. They may find some 
varieties that will succeed well with them, par- 
ticularly for dessert fruit. Asto growing them 
for wine or on a large scale, we cannot yet re- 
commend them, 

pS Ea RS ST 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.j 
PINUS PONDEROSA. 

Our list of hardy evergreens is limited; and 
when any new or old species has proved itsalt 
hardy and suitable to our climate, it should be 
welcomed to our list, and its culture encour- 
aged. 

Such is the case with the Pinus Ponderosa, 
or Heavy-wooded Pine, a specimen of which 
wesaw growing at Dr. Hull’s beantiful place 
at Alton, the other day. This plant is some 8 
or 10 teet high, symmetrical, and beautifully 
formed, and a very handsome object ; is perfect- 





ly hardy, a good grower, and a very desirablej’ 


addition to our hardy evergreens. It some- 
what resembles the Austrian Pine, for which 
at first glance it might be mistaken. But it is 
in ‘reality very distifict, having much longer 
leaves, branches not so crowded and stiff, but 
more elegant and graceful. 

It is thus botanically described: ‘‘Leaves, 
three, in a sheath, thickly set, one foot long, 
nearly straight, and in short sheaths of a dark 
color. Cones egg-shaped, oblong, with sirong 
pyramidal scales, terminating in a re-curved 
spine. Buds, one inch in length, reddish- 
brown, covered with fine particles of resin.— 
Discovered by Douglass on the North-West 
coast, and described as a beautifully-shaped, 
fast-growing, noble object, with few, well-regula- 
ted branches, which, when old, assume a grace- 
ful, drooping habit. Meehan says, ‘It prom- 
ises to be a rapid and strong grower,’ which 
it undoubtedly is.” 

It isin our opinion every way handsomer 
than the Austrian Pine, with which it may be 
compared. We do not find it in the catalogues 
of some of our leading nurserymén. Why is 
this? It should be imported by them along 


with the other Pines, and offered for sale, by 
all means. Cc. 8. 
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LEAVES FOR BERRIES. 

For berries, there is nothing like leaves—rot- 
ten leaves. So the next best thing is chip ma- 
nure. This is probably a habit acquired from 
nature. But leaves may be improved—by ab- 
sorbing manure. Use for bedding in stables; 
but do not get much manure in, unless your 
soil is quite poor. Let the top-soil especially 
have a coat of thiskind. It is the best mulch 
in the world, only surpassed by cut-straw in 
case of great heat, the straw (white) reflecting 
the heat. Leaves are véry porous, and will 
readily take up food for plants. But their own 
fertilizing principle seems to be the best suited 
to the growth of fruit. 








Curprine BLackperry Cangs.—See that your 
blackberry canes are kept in hand. Clip the 


‘laterals where they are getting too long, as they 


will if they have rich soil and clean culture— 
what they need. Clip them to 12 or 15 inches. 
Keep the whole sbrub within proper dimensions. 


RURAL WOALD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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PEAR CULTURE. 

A Committee appointed by the Alton Horti- 
cultural Society to visit the Pear Orchards in 
that vicinity, performed that duty, and report- 
ed that they had visited—First, the orchard of 
Dr. Hull, where they found the Howell and Buf- 
fum varieties doing remarkably well as stand- 
ard, They found his trees free from blight 
with ohe exception. From his experience, he 
recommends the following varieties for market 
culture: 

For the three best—Howell, Beurre Bosc and 
Easter Beurre; for six best, add Bloodgood, 
Bartlett; Duchesse d’Angouleme. For 12 best, 
add Belle Lucrative, Beurre Diel, Flemish Beau- 
ty, Winter Nelis, Buffum, Seckel. He thinks 
he can prevent the blight by root-pruning, 
which is done by digging a trench to the depth 
of from 2 to 3 feet, within 18 inches of the 
stem, and cutting off the lateral roots. He 
contends that this causes the tree to complete 
its growth, and go to rest early in the season, 
before the blight makes its appearance. 

The Committee next called on Dr. B. F. 
Long ; but found his trees badly used up by the 
blight, particularly those in highly cultivated 
ground, Those in uncultivated land were free 
from disease. Dr. Long recommends the fol- 
lowing list: 

Duchesse d’Angouleme, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Bartlett, Seckel, Beurre Clairgeau, How- 
ell, Easter Beurre, Madeline, and Winter Nelis. 

They next visited Mr. W. C. Miller, where 
they found the Beurre Diel all dead from blight; 
a Seckel dwarf, now on its own roots, with a 
fine crop of fruit; Louise Bonne de Jersey 
dwarf with fine, excellent crop; Duchesse 
dwarf, now with pear roots, with fine fruit. 

Mr. Miller recommends Seckel, Louise Bonne, 
and Duchesse d’Angouleme, as dwarfs; and 
Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, and Winter Nelis, 
as standards. 

The Committee visited several other orchards; 
but as no new information was obtained, we 
will not consume our space by-giving a further 
abstract from the report of the Committee. 





CLAY AND LIME FOR FRUIT. 

Lime and clay are not only essentials in the 
soil, but the principle that produces sweet in 
fruits and grain nvore than anything else: also 
healthiness. Hence for fruit, for gardens, and 
even for grain, lime and clay are excellent— 
while for grass they seem to be still more es- 
sential. Especially for fruit that it is wished 
to improve in saccharine matter, these two 
minerals are our greatest aid. If they have 
thesun in addition, all the better. But mois- 
ture in excess will counteract these benefits. It 
will add growth, and detract from the sacchar- 
ine principle, disposing in wet soils to harsh- 
ness and sourness: in a wet season much the 
same. Elevated ground, thoroughly dry, (and 
if leachy to some extent, all the better,) is the 
soil if well charged with clay and lime, for fruit 
trees. Thedamp of the lowlands will not affect 
them; the breezes will feed and stimulate 
them; andthe sun will earliest and latest give 
them its benefit. Dry, elevated soil, then, well 
charged with clay and lime, and sufficient car- 
bonized manure, (rotten leaves, wood, straw, 
&c.,) and a proper pruning to let the sun and 
air in, and keep out the damp, the great bane 
tothe maturity offruit. This gives quality, the 
thing most wanted in fruit. It gives soundness 
also. There are less insects, especially the cur- 
culio, as we have often noted. Elevated land 
will exempt in a measure from these. Select 
the soil with these ingredients; or, if expense is 


less regarded, apply them. A few choice trees 
may always be thus treated. So with grape 
vines and berries. In the long run it will pay, 
as lime and clay are lasting. 
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Pear Buicut.—This disease is thought to be 
in the bark. The Agriculturist thinks it an in- 
sect—and that scraping the trunk and limbs 
down to the live bark, and applying lye, will 
cause immediate relief, imparting to the tree a 
dark healthy color, and a vigorous growth. 
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Ciper. — The. riper. the apples, the bet- 
ter the cider— but the less also. Make just 
before the mellow state if the greatest amount is 
wanted. Such cider is also clearer, and can be 
more readily cleansed; but it is not the rich, 
luscious thing which a fully matured mellow 





apple will produce, 











QUALITY IN BLACKBERRIES. 
Those who raise blackberries must have no- 


ticed that some berries lack the sweetness of ° 


others. These generally are less plump and 
vigorous, It must also have been noticed that 
when a branch is broken, the berry turns black 
and seems to ripen equally well with the others, 
though not so plump, not so glossy. ‘laste 
this fruit, and there is a bitter or insipid taste 
—the flavor is gone. All this proves that a 
thoroughly healthy and vigorous shoot is neces- 
sary to produce high quality. Hence, manure 
may be used largely in the blackberry. It not 
only thrives the better, becomes largerand more 
glistening, but the flavor is improved, the qual- 
ity in general is better. It needs also—and 
this is an important point—clean, and not 
crowded, culture, Grass should not only be 
kept out, scrupulously, in and between the rows, 
but the ground kept mellow, and mulched be- 
fore the fruiting season, so as to keep moist if 
possible during that important period. ‘Then if 
the canes are each distinct, so that the sun and 
air can have full play; the stalk well trimmed, 
say about four feet long, with the laterals in 
keeping, forming a graceful, compact shrub— 
there will be no difficulty. We have now reter- 
ence more particularly to the New Kociielle. 

Whenever a cane ails, or a branch, the truit 
will suffer; whether in the shade or out of it.-- 
A healthy stock will grow healthy, well-flavor- 
ed fruit in the shade. The strawberry is here 
like the grape, it will gather sugar under its 
leaves. But the most is, thatit be healthy and 
thrifty. Barn-yard manure will do this; but 
mixed with rotten leaves.and decayed chips, it 
will do it the more effectuaily. Few fruits 
thrive better with good attendance than the 
blackberry. 
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EFFECT OF COLOR IN LEAVES. 
According to the amount of heat will be the 

growth of vegetation, other things equal. The 
more heat therefore we can get into our plants 
the better. Hence glass is used, warm south- 
ern hill-sides are selected, and other means re- 
sorted to. 

There is another great point in this connec- 
tion—the color of leaves, bark, &c. The dark- 
er the hue, the more heat will be taken in, and 
the hardier will be the tree, and the more suc- 
cessful generally. 

When there is much sun, there will be dark- 
er foliage—and consequently a better ripening, 
both of wood and fruit. Some discriminating 
fruit growers have an eye out to this thing, and 
select such varieties*as have dark leaves and 
bark. In a very long, warm season, there 
would probably be no advantage in this; but 
as the seasons run, there is a decided one: it is 
especially soin a cold summer: then we want 
all the appliances stad can ange. 


WATERING F FLOWERS. 

You must wash flowers if you want to keep 
them, not only clean (and the bright looks of a 
flower is what a flower is grown for), but 
healthy, the pores open, and an unobstructed 
action of the leaves. The water used must nev- 
er be spring-water. Rain-water, or water 
charged with ammonia (a little hartshorn ad- 
ded), is what you want—and you do not want it 
much colder than the soil in which the roots 
of the plants are imbedded. Do not sprinkle a 
little, but water well when you water. Do not 
dash—but sprinkle finely, with smal] drops. 
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THE TROUT. 

Allabout a trout is beautiful: its form, its color, 
its movement, and its wild, active life. It inhab- 
its the most crystalline waters, and the temper- 
ate zones of latitude. It feeds on the daintiest 
food—glittering insects and snowy moths, and 
avoids all lazy, stupid things, or chases them 
out of its way. It is lord of its stream, and of 
the nook it occupies—and where the shiniest 
and most diversified pebbles are, it loves to be 
the best. It is clean—in its, habits and 
otherwise. It spawns in the most beautiful 
nronth of the year, the cool, the brilliant Octo- 
ber. And for food, the trout stands where it 
always has stood—at the head of the table. As 
to sport, there is nothing like it (and its conge- 
ner the salmon)—it is all game. And this ex- 
cellent fish, with only excellencies for qualities, 
can be propagated at will—and even in some 


localities in the South—the. more elevated — 
All | 


places, and where cool springs emanate. 
the trout needs; is a cool temperature of water. 
It will then thrive, whether in a pond or run- 
ning stream. It will feed itself—but do better 
when fed. 
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When Willis was younger than he is now he 
wrote such things as this: 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


L love to look on a scene like this 
Of wild and careless play, 
And pursuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
Aud makes his pulses fly, 
Tw catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light ofa pleasant eye. 


I, have walked the world fer fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old— 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 
And my years are well-nigh told. 

Itis very true—it is very true— 
I am old, and I “bide my time ;” 

But my heart will leap ata secne like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on! play on! Iam with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can fee) the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered eal), 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And [ care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
AndI shall be glad to go— 

For the world, at best, is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way; 

Andit wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
LILY MAY. 

Last summer was a gay time for Lily May. 
She lived inthe bloom ofthe fields, as well as 
in the bloom of life. She was young. Nobody 
noticed her, more than they would a flower.— 
She was but ter.—though she was growing. 

Tne winter has passed—and lo, Lily May 
again—out on this beautiful eleventh day of 
April, her birth-day, and the number of her 
years. The same eagerness is busy, scenting 
the flowers and the grass, and feeling the soft 
airs. She however finds few flowers; but the 
tender grass ig a pleasant sight, not yet grown 
to blades. 

But there is one thing that will strike the 
observer: he hardly recognizes this grown girl 
—almost grown to maturity in one winter. But 
still the habit is there of being young—the girl 
of last year, scarce knowing she is a woman. 

Thus we see many: all have the age of un- 
certainty, doubtful which way to turn—wheth- 
er to the fields of womanhood or the pleasure- 
ground of youth. And here they linger, like 
flowers half-blown, the freshest things in the 

_world, the most delightful development—busy 
with the things of childhood, merest trifles, 
that it causes you to smile at to see. And here 
they linger, waiting for something, half asham- 
ed to linger, yet loth to leave. 

Such is this Lily, pure as that flower, and 
happy as the May she is named after. And we 
will here leave her to her own contemplation ; 
Jet her still seek: what she will not find, busy 
with trifles, herself far from being a trifle—for, 
another spring will not find her here, the ‘‘riv- 
er” will‘bear her along. And then what?— 

Other Lilies will still be found—will ever. be 
found—on the green, busy with trifles, 

“Gazing, with a timid glance, 


On the brooklet’s swift advance, «~ 
On the river’s broad expanse.” 


LOUNGER. 





Fruit Drier. neha adap liver is out of or- 
der, you will be hankering after acids. This is 
in consequence of the blood having bile in it, 
which wants removing—and acids will do it. 
Eat. fruits and. berries of the season. These 
fruits seem sent expressly for this, as this is the 
time—the hot days of summer—when liver 
omplaints,oceur. 








A dutiful son was sent todo an errand. He 
‘went; stayed away ten years; returned with 
the errand, and presented himself. “Here, mo- 
‘ther, is the sugar you sent me for.” “Set it} 
“down, my son; you ought to be puvished for 


b 





slaying out so long.” 


BULLY BURDEN. 

Bully Burden js the offense of every one. 
Not ready to battle for the right, as is the 
valient knight, but to pick a quarrel, and see it 
out, He was born for this, Therefore do not 
blame him so much. Nuisances do exist, 
whether from necessity or otherwise—and we 
have got to meet them, and often endure them, 
You cannot remove such @ man out of your 
way—you must let him get out—ferce him you 
cannot, for that is just what he wants, to get to 
blows with you—that is his trade: he is.only 
in his element when he fights. Quarrelling is 
his business, fighting his delight, He is there- 
fore trying to reach his delight as oftenjas he 
can. Never, never, does he pacity. That is 
to hard on his grain. He will even strain a 
point, subject himselt to arrest, to get up a 
quarrel,,. The result is, this man—this Bully 
Burden—is sure to be taken up and sent to jail, 
to prison. He it is that is ithe ‘jail-bird.”’ 
And even that he does not dislike as much as 
he might. It is a sort of growling satisfaction, 
though the confinement, the time lost (in not 
quarrelling), isa regret. Otherwise he is medi- 
tating fights with the jailor—seeking them; 
imagining innumerable tussles with offending 
and uvoffending men. The town_rejoices when 
ne is locked. up; but dreads his return. The 
very atmosphere where he walks is grim ; men 
quake, women tremble, and everywhere shun 
him: the courtesan is even shy of him. He is 
always where men assemble; he is seldom 
alone. Now and then a true, great-hearted 
man, with good muscle, will be set on by him— 
and he will get a sound thrashing. . Still, he is 
not much displeased ; he would almost rather 
bedeteated:than not havea quarrel, for this 
man’s life, be it remembered, is one that lives 
on euch food ;.it must have excitement—if not 
in its favor, against it. Avoid Bully Burden. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 

I sometimes have moments—and probably 
all bave -them—when the mind sees things, 
dating far back, in the old light in whichthey 
These are the keenest sensa- 
You may desire to write 
they are too sa- 


were enjoyed, 
tions of a man’s life. 
them down—but you cannot: 
cred to convey or to handle, They are chance 
visitants, and the rarest of one’s life. Why so 
very. keen? It is because the strings which. vi- 
brate them have Jain solongdormant? The 
mind, then, must have many strings. 

Like a breath of air come the sweet sensations 
—summer air, air,of autumn, and the tender 
spring airs—and winter with its briskness and 
crispness, its lamp-light and cheer. But the 
wandering days of one’s boyhood (and girlhood 
too we suppose)—ah, these are the ténderest of 
all—chubby boyhood e,en, that we can just re 
member, which was however ourse/f—in bud 
it is true, but still the germ that is now a tree. 

Of an evening, in tne quict firelight, to: be 
alone—this is not a new thought; but its very 
oldness is what is so keen, ‘and so a/ways enjoy- 
able. Then give yourself up; live the past 
over again. A musical instrument will help 
you here if you ean play it, or, better, if some 
other one can play it, at a distance. 1 cannot 
play myself; so I- take a jews-harp—I have 
several lying on the shelf—and play for an 
bour or two, generally but one tune, and that 
but half of it, for I know nothing of music, 
only to love it.’ Besides, a jewsharp is the in- 
strument of boyhood ; and the same tune must 
needs be played that then was played—and 
what fields and fireside scenes were these, with 
—ah! here is the touch of all touches! with 
the presence of the venerable ancestor. And I 
am, crowding the fireplace again to get under 
his protection. There I an sate—safe from the 
world, from the future. He knows; he protects; 
for he knew then, and we have not forgotten 
the just then impression. Ah!,-how much bet- 
ter this.makes a man to mde thinkingaed these 
things. Ss; 


Soo 
oe 





When a man perseveres—to the éxtent hie 
perseveres he succeeds. Hence, perseverance. 
is the sum of success, What a chance We 
have here—all of us! For knowledge i is aicqiti- 
red as money is, as pebbles are thrown off a 
heap—each effort adds a stonc. 


‘the wind playing a ditty, birds aiding, 
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MRS, SIGOURNEY. 
The old poets are gradually leaving us to 
make room for the more recent ones. Thus. 


Sept. 16 
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THE BEAUTY OF NATURE. 
Is there anything finer than the perfect blue 
dome, the$ky ? Yes, the sun in it—a flaming 


Mrs. Sigourney has left us, and no one is exact-' jewel, sach as the earth, art, nothing else pos- 


ly sfilling her place. Not that she occupied a’ 
special noek : she did not, She was a general 
versifier of the common themes of poetry, with-| 
out evineing much passion or imagination. | 
Goodness of heart was her characteristic. She 
was the moral poet among her sisters, and did 
much goed in her way, but did not entertain ae 
largely as some others. \Hannah F. Gould, | 
still living, though at an advanced age, was 
her superior in most of the qualities that inter- 
est asa poet. Her satire was keen, and of the 
healthiest nature. Mrs. Sigourney had: no sa- 
tire, no ‘malice. Some feeling she possessed, 
and now and then concentrated it in a passage 
ora poem. Tliese read very pleasantly and te- 
mind you of the old writers, Miss Aikin (Mrs. 
Barbauld), Goldsmith, and the Spectator. 

Lydia Huntley Sigourney was born in 1797, 
and died the past season—in June, we believe, 
We quote what always appeared to us one of 
her most felicitous productions: 

TO A PLANT AT SEA. 

Hold up thy head, thou timid voyager, 

Vexed by the storm-clouds as they darkly roll, 
And by tbe fiercely-tossing waves that stir 

Thy slender root, and try thy trembling sonl!— 
Sad Ghange from thy sweet garden, whare the dew, 

Each morning glistened jn thy grateful eve, 
And where no rougher guest thy bosom knew, 

Than quiet bee or gadding butterfly. 
It grieves me sore to see thy leaflets fude, 

Wearing the plague spots of the glittering spray, 
And kuow what trouble [ for thee have made; 

Yet still bear on, meek partwer of my way, 
For in thy life I keep the flowery ebain 
Of home and its delights here on the lonely main. 

We extract a few stanzas from another poem, 


on 
TILE NEEDLE. 


What hast hou scen with thy shining eye, 
Thou Needle. so subtle and keen ? 
I have been in Paradise, stainless and fair, 
And fitted the apron of fig-leaves there 
To the form of iis falluu Queem. 


The mantles and wimples, the hoods and veils, 
That the belles of Judah wore, 
When their haughty mien and their glance of fire 
Enkindled the eloquent prophets’ ire— 
I helped to fashion of yore. 


* a = * * * 


Ihave drawn a drop, so round and red, 
From the finger, small and white, 

Of the startled child, as she strove with care 

Her doll to deck with some gewgaws rare, 
But wept at my puncture brigbt. 


I have beard, in the hut of the pining poor, 
The shivering inmates sigh, 
When faded the warmth of the last faint brand, 
As slow from her cold and clammy band, ° 
She let me drop—to die! 
Sak i er —-— 


The Universal Kinship, 

Sympathy isuniversal. We all have it, and 
that ideatical, Think of it—your neighbor 
feeling as you do, as though he were you. This! 
binds us together; makes us one family—the 
great family of man,-composed of male and fe- 
male, old and young. And so it is. with all an- 
imated nature. ‘The brute, the bird,“ the rep- 
tile. all are alike in sympathy—in. feelings of 
pain and pleasure—precisely as we, Thus we 
are related to the lbrute—to the herd that feeds 
in the field—to the birds that rear their young, 
Think of these lower beings having affections 
like the human race. This; knits us to. the 
whole family of them—and onght to make us 
more mindful of them. When a beast feels 
pain, it feels as we feel when we have pain. 
When it enjoys good-feeding, it enjoys pre- 
cisely what we do under the same cireumstances., 

mi siete thi il palsy 
ENJOYMENT OF NATURE. 

Trouting is excellent, handsome is the trout, 
soclean, and so delicate—and just so he ison the 
plate, which’ is always more or less thought of 
whenheis taken. But he is not the only bright 
thing'that you find. You are surrounded with 
suchia screen of Iéaves.’ and such grass, trees 
iv blossom sending their fragrance in’gusts to 
you, such a sparkle inthe. water as it rushes 
down the precipice; and the sky a bine, and 
inseets 
humming : the pebbles of the brook, the brooks’ 
gurgle, and that sense of water-freshness and 
piscatory life, so closely allied to the geological 
mysteries. So it is when you go ibaer: hunt- 
ing. So it isin your qniet \ttle visits to your 
friends, through fields and woods, when 
you have absolutely only your own thonghts 
to rove as you visit, 
which weall need. — 





'ken, is hurtful. 


All this is recreation, ris the basis of happiness. 


‘sesses—for where do yon find such a bright, 
| powerful object in the cognizance of man ? 
Rut how. is it with this same blue sky at 


inight? Then it is stndded with stars, and with 
‘a deep infinity. Ab! how much is’ over us— 


| constantly / . 

In winter, what snow! with here and there 
evergreens. This robe (of snow) is another 
sky, let down from the real sky. 

In summer, what flowers! to look at the sky 
—the grass-blades pointing up—and the trees, 
mighty, with their strong arms to the sky—and 
living clouds are moving over to see the sight. 
Oh ! do we.oppreciate all this? 





ABUSEIN PUBLISHING RECEIPTS. 
Some of our exchanges are lavish in their 
recipes; they give them, by the score in each 
number—and confusion and. perplexity is the 
They get re) orts from all parts of the 
Now, this is all well enough in prin- 


result. 
country, 
ciple, for here is the source whence we are to 
get our information. It is the abuse we are 
now speaking of. To publish what anybody 
and everybody has to write, is to publish neces- 
sarily much trash. To prevent, the abuse, is 
the editor's business, A few receipts given that 
are reliable, will not only give character to the 
paper'in which they are published, but benefit 
the community. 

Let us look a little more into this matter.— 
A multiplicity of receipts is given. These are 
read, Those that are wanted are selected tor 
experiment: the experiment fails. Others are 
tried—and fail; and so on, Perhaps one or 
twoamong the whole lot, are suceessful. Now 
all. this.is discouraging; whereas, had a few 
good receipts alone been. given, the success 
would have inspired confidence in the paper 
and benefit to the experimenter. It. will be 
seen at once what advantage is gained by this 


course, How many people get discouraged by 
experimenting upon recipes—and in conse- 


quence, forbear further experiment! Give-us 
the receipts that are reliabie, if possible—and, 
at any rate, not so many as are generally giv- 
en. We hope to abide by this precept ourself. 
We ask our friends to communicate good, tried 
receipts—and we will thank them for the favor. 


Warm Drinks with our Meals. 

Food in’the stomach must have a tempera- 
ture of nearly a hundred degrees before it will 
digest. To take a cold meal, therefore, espeti 
ally if large, as our dinners.are, and, more espe- 
cially if cold water (and ice-water-at that) is ta- 
It is so because the contents 
ofthe stomach remain unacted upon—so nitich 
dead or.foreign matter, aud. consequent)y irri- 
table. Whereas, ifa warm meal is taken, the 
food is acted upon at once, and goes directly to 
the benefit of the system. It is getting to be 
the custom with some of our schools and public 
houses, as. well as private families, ¢o discard 
cold water from the table, and supply its place 
with warm drinks. ‘Where a meal is not cook- 
ed, these warm drinks are necessary. Tea, cof- 
fee, and chocolaie, are generally used, though 
chocolate ja Jess appropriate in summer, The 
sugar in coffee is also an objection in summer, 
particularly if largely indulged in—and is often 
the principal difficulty with coffee. Tea, taken 
clear, as it always should be, is harmless, use- 
ful, havipg a fine exhilarating effect, prolong- 
ing life, it is said, and ‘answering in part as a 
substitute for food. It is the best drink we can 
use with our dinner in summer, decidedly. We 
have always found it so. Itis probably better 
if relished. 

“But food should not “be too hot. A few de- 
grees above the temperature of the stomach is 
pernicious, as it nettralizes the effect of the gas- 
tric juice. “This should be avoided, as well as 
the opposite extreme. The course between, 
which is a hundred degrees, is always the best. 





Particularly is the dyspeptic benefitted by an- 


observance of these rules, 
Many men hate ‘poetry. They do not ike 
that its principle is possessed by all men, ‘and 


e peasy ail 





Poetry is not verse, but feeling, fancy. 
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‘effort to create the Iliad! 
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[Written for ‘Colinan’s Rurat World.) 
SABBATH MEDITATIONS. 

God_rested trom his labor alter the wonderful 
six days work of Creation ‘and man énjoyed 
his sinless Sabbath! Well may we be astonish- 
ed aa we look: baek overthe thousands of vears 
between that dav and ‘this, at God’s ever en- 
daritig:merey. The Sin and the ATONEMENT 
intervene, and the voice of the Fatheramid the 
awinl thunders of; Sinai, commends us to) 
““Reinember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
and the Son .pleads for this hallowed day by 
His great Love and uncomparable Sacrifice. 

So to-day, all over our land, the chiming bells 
are'calling Adam's ‘regenerated race to praire 
and worship in his holy temples. Not one sol- 
itary building overlaid with, gold within and 
without—glittering with jewels, and made 
sweet with perpetual incense—no offering of 
dumb beasts .in token of the ‘sacrifice which 
must be made; that has passed, and the Father 
is reconciled, and to-day our temples should be 
(and God forgive us if they are not) made bean- 
tifnl by better things than gold and jewels, and 
conseerated by the continual otferingsot contrite 
hearts, outihy , 

But here in the purée bright country where 
Nature has reared her immense temple * with- 
out sound of axe or hammer,’’ is true, unceas- 
iug worship. Every bird is warbling a sacred 
psalin, ** We praise Thee, Lord God of Heaven 
and earth,” while every flower lifts its fair face 
upward in silent devotion through the long ju- 
bilant chorus. Oh, human hearts, be ye not 
troubled! His hand arrays these flowers in their 
unequaled robes, and His. tender care is over 
these woodland worshippers, and ye are of much 
more worth than many of these. So the af- 
flicted, everywhere, exch knowing the plague of 
his own heart, mey lift uptheir voices to Hea- 
ven his dwelling place and be healed. 

Memphis, Mo. Country Girt. 





{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE DEER AT NIGHT. 

Above him are the sturs; his heart 
Enlargés, and his eye softens, at the sight, 
Familiar from bis fawnhood, native as 
His wild. And thesé be worships in his blin¢nsss. 
Stars, woods, and waters—all are his—as pure 
As he, as man in his first state. While man 
Has changed, he is the same, still pure, still like 
The stars and flowers that beam on him, and winds 
That fan him: he’s unchanged. Ab blissful state 
Of unchanged purity! The eurse which fell, 
Fell noton him. THe treads his native wild 
With a free heart, anid lives his life secure, 
With not a thought but the soft moss which forms 
Ilis bed, andthe full fountain at his feet, 
And buds and tender herbs that never fail.- 


++ 








Great Vatue Means Errort.—We must pay 
for what we get. Great things have always cost 
much—nuch time, much pains, much money. 
The easily acquired is worthless. Where you 
see the diamond, you see where money was 
laid out—you see something that cost great 
pains to get it. So of gold; so of rich equip- 
age; and so, most of all, of great knowledge. 
It réquires effort and time to lay up mental 


‘matter—matter that moves the world—moves 


it in its various departments.” Hence, when 
“great inducements” abe offered, there is always 
a humbug at our door: -for nothing valuable is 
easily acquired. Worth has its labor or valne 
in it... What pains to form the Apollo! What 
Thinking gave 
us gravitation. Effort—day and night—makes 
our Websters, onr Audubons, our Humboldts. 


LE CLA BO SR 

To Remove Rusr rrom Poutsuzp Iron.—The 
best method of removing rus: from a poiished 
grate, is to scrape down to a fine powder some 
Bath brick; put it into a little oil, and rub the 
spots well with a. piece of flannel dipped in the 
mixture, after which apply some whitening, al- 
so well rubbed in... This process must be re- 
peated daily until all trace of the rust has dis- 
appeared. To prevent the grate or fire-irons 
from becoming spétted with rust, it is a good 
plan to rib them over with the fat from the in- 


side of a fowl, and finish them off with whiten- 


~~~ 
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Axtivote ror Poisox.—Ifarsenic (rat’s bane) 





‘is taken, swallow the white of an egg. If acid 


poieon és taken, such as aqua-fortis, sulphuric 
acid, prussic acid, &¢., swallow soda and water, 
or saleratus and water. or any alkali. 

Ewetic —Salt aid mustard taken in warm 


\ water will vomit immediately. 


~~ 


In some places where 
the sea is not agitated 
by winds, large num- 
bers of these singular 
creatures may occa- 
sionally be seen sailing 
about. Le Valliant 
saw several of them in 
the sea near the Cape 
of Good Hope, and as 
he avas, desirous of ob- 
taining perfect speci- 
mens of the shells, he 
sent some of his people 
into the water to catch 
them: bat when the 
men had got their 
hands within a certain 
distance, they always 
instantly sank. and, 
with all the art that 
could be employed, 
they were not able to 
lay hold of a single 
one. The instinct of 
the animal showed it- 
self superior to all 
their snbtlety; and 
when their disappoint- 
ed master called them 
away, they were cha- 
grined at being ont- 
witted by a shell-fish. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World J 
SCRAPS. 


Present pleasure is too often the snare that 
kills future happiness. 


The scissors of an editor must have taste as 
wellas his pen. 


There is no clock to tell the dark moments 
of the dead. 


Nature never changes her dress on Sunday. 


There is too much of a man when he is ego- 
tistic: he must be overflowing. 


We live in the littles of life—little at a time. 


So narrow was the brook, the flowers reach- 
ed across and kissed each other, while the 
brook, shining below, “laughed tose the sight.” 

It requires great effort to reach the top of the 
mountain; so it requires much labor to write 
a good line. 

Grass is plain; yet it is admired by the 
million eyes of the field. ; 

Popping the question islike popping corn: 
some kernels respond, and some do not. 

__ OO Oo 

A flower has its nses in its color. The vari- 
ous tints have various influence with the sun; 
and these*influences are important in their va- 
riety upon the plant, in perfecting and develop- 
ing it. 

Suoxine.--A cigar should be smoked slowly, 
us then the “poisonous” properties of the smoke 
will be more thoroughly absorbed by the tobac- 
co through which it passes, and which takes 
up these properties. The longer the smoke re- 
mains in the tobacco (or a porous pipe) the 
purer it will be. 





AN EVIL. 
- “He is a good fellow; you will find but few 
like him:”’ or, ‘‘he is one of the worst nen in 
the neizhborhood—he is a rascal.”’ 

Such are the exclamations we frequently 
hear. They grow out of a man’s impulses 
rather than his judgement, and are hurtful. 
Too much praise is bad, as well as too much 
blame. We shonld tell the truth—and that 
only when necessary. The truth is oftener sup- 
pressed than spoken. The man whois railing and 
fault-finding, is pretty sure, on the other hand, to 
praise too much. The two extremes generally 
gotegether. Thisisnot right; itis wrong. It 
is hurtful to the person of whom it is spoken; 
because it misrepresents him—it gives a false 
reputation to bim. 

The truthful solid man, whom you cau always 
rely on—he is the man. © When he speaks 
good of a man, thatmanis good. If he shakes 
his head, that is-enough, (Ip has ‘niore effect 
than the loud-mouthed, cry of the impulsive 
man. 


2+ 





Southey mentions a Spaniard who always put 
on his spectacles when he commenced. ¢ating 
sinall fruit, so that it might look the larger 





and more tempting. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 
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A man once made his dinner on horse flesh, 
but upon being asked to do it again, answered 
* neigh.” 


An Irishman was once brought up before a 
magistrate, charged with marrying six wives 
The magistrate asked him low he could beso 
hardened a villian? ‘ Please, your worship,” 
says Paddy, “I was just trying to get a good 
one.” » 

If you wish to strike for wages strike with 
the axe or the hoe. 


That was a wicked boy. who when he was told 
that the best cure for palpitation of the heart 
was to quit kissing the girls, said: * If that is 


the-only remedy for palpitation, I say, let’er 
Pe 


palp! 
“Quite a Puzzie.—‘‘ Now, dear, I will bet 
anything that you can’t tell which is the front 
of my new bonnet.” 


Says Artemus Ward: ‘You may differ as 
much as you please about the style of a young 
lady’s figger, but I tell you konfidentially, if 
she has forty thousand pounds, the figger is 
about as near right as you will get it. 


“ My dear, come and go to bed,” said the 
wife of a jolly son of Erin, who had just re- 
turned from the fair, in a decidedly how-come- 
you-so state. ** You must be dreadtully tired, 
sure with your long walk of six wiles.’ 
*Arrah, get away wid your nonsense,” said 
Pat; ‘it wasn’t the length of the. way at all! 
that fatigued me, ’twas the breadth of it!” 


Frederick the Great asked an Englishman 
whether one-hundred English Guardsmen cou!d 
beat the same number of Prussians? ** Upon 
my word, I don’t know,” said the Englishman, 
“but Iam sure fifty would try.” 


Matthews, the comedian stepped into the 
auction roum one night, on his way home: 
“who bids more?” cried the auetoneer. 

“1 bid more,” cried a voice, from the far end 
of the crowd, 

‘‘ And pray, sir, what do you bid 2?” cried the 
auctioneer in a tone of contempt. 

“T bid you good night,” said Matthews and 
} left. 

A terrific railway accident happened recently 
in the south of France, A young count, after 
extri¢ating himsel! from the ruins, calmly used 
his tooth pick, as though he had just dined. A 
porter said to him, “* We have just discovered 
your valet; he was cnt in two.’ * Indeed,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ take care of the trouser’s half, 
for the keys of my trunks are in that.” 


A dentist presented a bill for the tenth time 
to arich skinflint. ‘It strikes me.’ said the 
Jatter,*that is a pretty round -bill,”, **,Yes,”’ 
replied the dentist, “I’ve sent round often 
enough to make it appear so, and I’vecalied 
now tO get it squared.” uae 


“ Well, wife, I don’t see for my part how they 

send letters on them ere wires without tearing 
“em all to bits,” .*: Laws me, they, don’t send 
the paper, they just send the writin’.” 
‘In one of our courts lately, a man, who iwas 
called upon to appear asa witness, could not be 
found, On the judge asking where be was, an 
elderly gentleman rose up, and with mueh em- 
phasis, said, ** Yourlhonor, he’s gone!” “Gone. 
gone!" said the jndge, ** where ig he gone?” 
~ That.I cannot inform you,” replied the com- 
municative- gentleman, “but he’s dead.” This 
is considered the best-guarded answer on) re- 
cord. 
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Reeeivt For Dowestic Wine.—If people wits. 
make * domestic wine” 
the following is the simplest way of preparing it, 


particularly that of the currant and te berries: To 


instead of the grape juice, 


vach gallon of juice add two gallons of water, and 
three pounds of the best white sugar. Lt it stand 
with bung open till fermented, filling up with other 


juice (same mixture) as the liqu'r decreases. Then 
close bung, and set in cellar till spring. In spring 


rack off and put ion clean vessels. Your work is done. 


Tomators.—We saw somewhere in a receipt that 


tomatoes should nut be overripe. The term was om- 


phasized. ‘This is the point in tomatoes: overripe, 
and they are rotten: they are unhealthy also; just 
ripe, and there is nothing superior to this fruit. The 
juice slowly boiled down to a concentated point, and 
you have little that goes ahead of a tomato, both for 
health and relish. 


WaortLeperry CAKke.—Two cups of sour milk, 
half a cup uf white sugar, one egg, a large teaspoun 
of soda, a little salt, and flour enough to make a sti 
dough. LBeut it well, and fill with berries. To be 
eaten with butter. 


Rusks.—One pound of flour, a piece of butter as 
large as an egg, one egg, ® quarter pound of white 
sugar, one gill uf milk, two large spoonfuls of yeast. 
Mold weli when light, make out into biscuits and rise 
in tins before baking. 


AppLe Fritters Siupiirien.—When peeled and 
eut, put sugar over, ad* a litthe lemon-juice or spirits, 
let the pieces soak two hours, then dip each piece in 
flour, und have ready a fryiug pan, with at least two 
inches deep of tat. When hot put the apples in one 
ata time, tarn over with a knife as they are doing, 
and serve with sugar orer. All kinds of ripe pears 
may be done in the same way. 


Yeast toay witt Start Irseitr.—Seeing an in- 
quiry for a recipe for making yeast that will start it- 
self, L send yon. mother’s Buil two ounces of the 
best hops in fuur quarts. of water for half an hoar; 
strain it and let the liquor coul down to new milk 
warmth. ‘Then putin a small handful of salt and 
half a pound of sugar; beat up oue pound of the 
best flour with seme of the liquor and mix all well 
together. The third day add three pounds of pota- 
toes well mashed, and let it stand until the next day. 
Then strain and it is ready. for use. It must he 
stirred frequently while it is making and kept)near 
the fire. Before using, stir well, It will keep twoor 
three months in a cool place.—[Rural N, Yorker. 
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MAKING SOAP. 

Harp Soar.—Put one box of Concentrated Lye 
into three gallons of water (knock off the end, and 
let the box boil until it empties itself, then take ont 
the box;) add four and a half pounds of soap fat. and 
let it beil two hours and ten minutes. Then adda 
small half pint of salt, and let it continue boiling 
thirty-five minutes longer, when you add half a gal- 
lon of hot water, and let it come to a boil. Pour a 
small tumbler-full of cold water into a tub or box to 
wet it round the sides, then empty the soap in; to 
stand all Wight, and cutit in burs in the morning. 

It will be fit for usc in about four weeks. 

Sort Soar.—To one pound of the Contentrated 
Lyeadd three gallons of soft water and four pounds 
of fat or tallow; boil until the mass gets transparent 
and all the fat has disappeare(dl. Now adi twelve 
rallons of suft water, boil’a few minutes. and the 
#oup willbe ready fur use. Ag soon as cold it will be 
a perfect jelly. If still too thick, add more. water, 





desired. om 7 
{We wake our soap which we ufe ia the family Be- 
cording to these receipts; and we do not wisbfoy smy- 

‘ See rhs 


thing better.—Ep. R. W.] . 
; +e = ——— — 
Bixtné Bread py Stzaw.— A correspondent 

of the Ajriéultirist advises bread to be baked in 


crust iswanted. Steam half an hour. 
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which can be done to make seap to any consisfeney # 
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WHEAT CULTURE. “ 

Ep. Rurat Worup: A club called the Agri- 
cultural Club of St. Ferdinand township, has 
been formed here (Florissant, Mo.); Capt. T. 
B_ Hudson, President, Dr. D. L. Bassett and 
Wm. J. A. Smith, Seeretarics, with a member- 
ship of about 30. ‘The following information 
was elicited at the meeting July I. 

Cultivation of Wheat. — Mr. Tunstall says 
land should not be cloddy. Has sowed side 
by side in three ways. First, Sow and harrow; 
Second, Sow and plow; Third, Sow and culti- 
vate, Last 20 per cent. best. Breaks deep. 
Manuring pays here as elsewhere. 

Mr. Harper thinks fallow (clover) land-best; 
does not favor very deep plowing—6 to 8 inches 
best. Breaks in July or August; barrows at 
once. Thinks manure would pay to haul from 
the city. 

Capt. Hudson. Too much dock-seed in city 
manure, at least for meadows. In turning a 
crop under, thinks the best time is late enough 
to have it ferment in early spring. ‘lo harrow 
or drill east and west, better than north or 
south ; the ridges are a protection to the plant 
from north winds. Has sowed 1} bushels; re- 
sult 10 bushels. Two bushels; result 20 bush- 
els. Two and three-fourth bushels; result 30 
bushels to the acre. Had good crops in light 
friable soil by plowing three inches deep. Flail- 
threshed wheat best for seed. Rotates—lIst 
wheat; 2d barley; 3d clover. Soil here not 
good for wheat. 

Mr. Harper says cow manure is a positive 
injury to cold soil; its tendency is to increase 
straw. . Horse manure increases the production 
of grain. 

Mr. Settle thinks our soil _ not sufficiently 
drained. - If we drain well, plow deep, and sow 
good seed, we shall have good wheat crops. 
Wheat placed in brine, good grains will sink, 
light ones will swim when stirred; wecan thus 
separate them. 

Mr. Tunstall says a smut-mill will separate 
the light and heavy seed. 

Adjourned. W. J. A. Surra, Sec. 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 
We condense, forthe want of room, from the regu- 
lar report: 


Committee on Grapes being called upon reported ob- 
servations since last meeting. They reported grapes, 
as .t former meeting, in rather bad condition, and 
could see no reason to change their opinion, that it is 
caused mainly by neglect. The rot and mildew has 
done no serious damage to other varieties than the 
Catawba—that variety was still rotting with a some- 
what increase. 

Committee on Wines—John M., Pearson, chairman— 
reported currant wine by Messrs. Starr and John M. 
Pearson ; Catawba from Mr. Theodore Englemann, 
made in 1860, a first rate article; Concord from Mr. 
Wm. Peeschellof Hermann, Mo., being the best ever 
presented to this Society; also, a specimen Rhubarb 
wine or cordial. 

E. A. Riehl: Hale’s Early peach, full ripe, later 
than its seasun from having grown on a tree planted 
last year that is now growing vigorously, profounced 
the best early peach by some. 

After dinner—which, by the way, is one of the 
agreeable features of the Society; the tables on the 
present oceasion being spread in a beautiful grove on 
the Doctor’s (Hull’s) grounds, and richly stored with 
the good things of the season—the subject of fruit- 
ing the pear was discussed by Dr. Warder of Ohio, Dr. 
Edwards of St. Louis, Dr. Hull, Mr. Husmann of 
Hermann, and others. In this discussion many items 
of interest were clearly stated in regard to the pear. 

The Society had the pleasure of holding one of its 
largest sessions at Dr. Hull’s—there were present be- 
sides the members, both gentlemen and ladies, alarge 
number of horticulturists from abroad. From St. 
Louis—Dr. Edwards, J. M. Jordan, Dr. C. W. 
Spaulding, Cyrus L. Edwards, H. F. Mudd, W. F. 
Cozzens, H. Claggett, Jas. G. Soulard, Carew San- 
ders, J. H. Tice, C. M. Saxton, Messrs, Paddle- 
ford, Stark, Michel, Tracy, Jewett, Feldwich, with a 
number of ladies. 

Cincinnati—Dr. John A. Warder. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Geo. M. Beeler. 

Chicago—H. D. Emery. 

Lisbon, Kendall Cu., Ills.—0O. B. Galusha. 

Mackinaw—G. W. Minier. 

Springfield—J. P. Reynolds, James H. Beverage, 
Gen. Beverage. 

Champaign—M. L. Dunlap. 

Salem, Itls:—Cyrus Webster. 

The next meeting will be held at Mr. Kendall’s res- 
idence in Upper Alton, and in consequence of the ses 
sion of the State Agricaltural Society, té be held at 
Chicago, on September 4th to 9th, 1865, we recom- 
mend the above meeting to be held on Friday, Sept. 
1, at Mr. Kendall's. H. G. McPixe. 


LAND PLASTER 


By the Barrel. 
PLANT & BRO., 


25 North Main St., Louis, Mo. 
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Fruit F'arm 


And NURSERIES. 
All persons interested in the culture of 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Will find it to their advantage to send for the July 


edition of our 
CATALOGUE. 
It contains a description of all the leading varie- 
ties of, GRAPES, _BLACKBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES, Currants, 
Raspberries. Goosesernigs, £0. &c. 


With the prices of Vines and Plants. Reports of our 
SrrawBerrr and Grare Exhibitions. Letters from 
eminent Fruit Growers who have visited our grounds, 
giving minute descriptions of our modes of culture, 
the general management of our place, and much 
other valuable information, and will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents, J. KNOX, 
sep—2t}] Box 155 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


r 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
Issued Weekly at Chicago, Ills., 
* WHERE IT HAS BEEN 
Published for a Quarter of a Century. 

It contains more practical information on Western 
AGRICULTURAL and HorTicuLTURAL matters than can 
be obtained from any dozen other periodicals in the 
land. 

Its Market Intelligence and “Record of the Season,” 
convey to the reader the general condition of the crops 
and markets of the country better than any other 
medium. 

Its articles en AaricuLturE, Horricutture and 
Stock Raltsin@ are written by the most practical men. 

Its Miscellaneous department makes it a welcome 
visitor at the homes of both town and country people, 

It will help to grow the best crops. 

It will assist in obtaining the best prices for them 
when grown. 

It will give reports of Agricultural Societies and 
meetings. 

It will give the most reliable information about 
planting and taking care of fruit trees, with reports 
of Horticultural Societies in the West. 

It will give information concerning the best breeds 
of stock and how to treat them when sick and well. 


WESTERN FARMERS—Consult your interests and 
take Tur Prairnre FARMER. 

The price is only $2.00 per Year, the same as before 
the war. Subscriptions may commence at any time, 
and club papers sent to as many different offices as de- 
sired. ° 

WeA good agent wanted at every Post Office where 
we have not one alréady, to whom full particulars will 
be given on application, and sample numbers sent. 

Sepl-2t Address EMERY &CO, Chicago, Ills. 


CHARTER OAK, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
GERMANIA 
Cooking Stoves, 


FOR WOOD, 


Are designed especially for 


FARMERS AND 
PLANTERS, 


Are made and sold exclusively by the - 


EXCELSIOR 


Manufacturing Company, 
—«8T. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of 


COOKING & HEATING 


STOVES 


Importers of and Dealers in 


Tin Plate, Sheet Iron and 
all kinds of Tinners’ Stock. 


Stove Dealers and Tinners can rely upon being 
supplied at the lowest rates. 
Address EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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Pear and Peach Buds. 


We have a large and choice lot of Pear and Peach 
trees, all carefully labelled, which have made a fine 
growth the present season, and from which we can 
supply a large lot of buds at budding time. They will 
be carefully packed in moss, so. as to be sent safely to 
any part of the West. Price, $3 00 per 1000 buds. 

NORMAN J. COLMAN. 
St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 








JOHN DEERE’S 


CELEBRATED 


MOLINE PLOW 





We are now enlarging our works, which will in- 
crease our capacity for manufacturing fully one-third 
with a view to supply the increasing the demand for 
our make of plow. 

Our list contains over FIFTY DIFFERENT sizes 
and kinds, among which will be found plows suited 
to-every part of the Western country. 

The reputation of the Moline Plow is well known. 
We claim tbat in shape, the gradual manner of lifting 
and turning the soil, the complete manner of invert- 
ing and turning .under weeds and stubble, the 
depth to which you are enabled to go, and draft on 
the team and ease to the plowman—it has no equal. 

We beg leave to present to the public, and more 
particularly to the farmers, some important 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OUR PLOWS. 


We are double shinning all our cast-steel plows, 
which consists of making the point of the share and 
that part of the mold-board most exposed to wear, of 
double thickness, making it fully half an inch thick. 
This with hardening, as we are doing all our plows, 
both cast and German steel, adds greatly to the wear 
of the plow, and the hardening insures their scouring 
in the most difficult soil, where plows have heretofore 
failed. 

We have now in successful operation a complete 
set of Dies for forging and shaping, which enables us 
to make each particular part of the plow precisely 
alike. This is 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN STEEL 
PLOWS, j 


As Extra Shares and Land Sides can be furnished, 
which can be readily attached without the inecnven- 
ience of going to a blacksmith, or returning your plow 
to the shop. 

We are also manufacturing 


Bliach’s 
Gang. and Trench Plows, 


Which was awarded the First Premium at the Illin- 
ois and Iowa State Fairs, upon trial. 
gazThis Plow has been thoroughly tested, and 
we offer them with a knowledge of their practicability 
and with confidence of their coming into very gener- 
al use. DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Moline, Dlinois. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 


General Agents, No. 56 North Second St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Osage Orange Seed 
¥x<ce> From Texas Once More. 


The subscribers having had fourteen years’ expe- 
rience in importing Osage Orange Seed from Texas, 
prior to the Rebellion, are now preparing to open 
trade again on an extensive scale. From their past 
experience and present facilities, they feel confident 
in offering a large amount of seed early in the com- 
ing season, on the best terms; and as the seed will be 
gotten out, packed and transported under their per- 
sonal supervision, they will be warranted fresh and 
sound. 

Inquiries addressed to OVERMAN, MANN & CO., 
Box 100, Normal, Ill., or 600 Bloomington, fils. 

Normal, Ill., Sept. Ist, 65. 


N.B.—Our Mr. Mann, an old resident of the “Bo- 
dark” or Osage Region, is now in Texas giving his 
personal attention tothe gathering of the seed, &c. 
sep.-tf] 0. M. & Co. 





DR. WHITTIER, 


Longer located in St. Louis than any 
other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications by mail 
promptly angwered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sent free for twu 3 cent stamps. {aply 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small 
Fruits. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 











Louis, Mo. [marltf} STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 
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*E=OUR TERMS,<ow 


Our readers will bear in mind that our terms 
are $2 per annum, $1 for six months; or four 
subscribers for one year $6, or forsix months $3. 
We shall always be glad to receive additions to 
our list at these rates. We are laboring hard 
to make a good paper for Western farmers, and 
will appreciate the efforts of our friends in ex- 
tending our cireulation. 


200,000 Apple Seedlings. 


I have a choice lot of apple seedlings, healthy, 
thrifty and of fine length, as they have been grown in 
good, rich land, prepared by sub-soiling to the depth 
of 20 inches. They are preferable to seedlings grown 
at the North, as they bave not been injured by severe 
freezing. Those wanting seedlings would do well’ to 
giveusacall. Price $5 per 1000. N. J. COLMAN, 

St. Louis, July 1, 1865. 


‘VICTORIA AND CAHOON’S 


REUBARS, 


For sale at $5 per 100. 
SCOTCH HYBRID, $3 per 100. 


Address, C. D. STEVENS, Mendota, Til. 
[sep l5-6m] 
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COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 
. Fripay, September 8—p. m. 

COTTON—The only sales we beard of were 20 bales, 
a mixed lot at 38¢ and 16 and 2 bales middling at 40c. 
We quote the market as follows: Good ordinary 33c ; 
low middling 37@38c; middling 40@4lec; strict 
middling 42e; good middling 45c. 

TOBACCO—Sales 7 hhds green lugs $4 to 4 80; 12 
factory $5 to 5 90; 19 planters, $6 to 8; 15 common 
shipping leaf from $8 25 to 11 25; 15 medium do 
$12 to 14 25; 4 good and fine $15 25to 17 25; 7 com- 
mon manufacturing $15 75 to 22 25; 3 medium $23 
75 to 29; 2 good at $39@43 per 100 Ibs. 

FLOUR—Market was extremely dull. Reported 
sales were only 188 bbls spring extra nt $6 40@6 50; 
119 bbls fall super at $6 50; 80 bbls double extra at 
$8@9; and 20 bbls choice do at $11 50 per bbl; and 
300 sks double extra delivered at $5; 140 sks do do 
at $4 75; 100 sks branded double extra at $4 25; 51 
sks extra at $4 15; 60 sks do at $4 124: 400 sks do at 
$4; 110 quarter sks »t $2 45; 200sks do at $4 15 de- 
livered ; 200 and 280 sks spring extra at $3 50; 151 
sks do it $3 80; and 400 sks do delivered at $4 15 
per sack. 

WHEAT—Sales were 2,000 bushels choice club on 
private terms; 700 sks inferior and damaged at 
trom 50c to $1 05; 360 sks common to fair new 
at from $1 25 to1 45; 505 sks good to prime new 
at from $1 60to 1 70; 1,650 sks prime old at from 
$1 80 tol 90; 800 sks choice at from $2 10 to2 25; 
and 58 red and 819 sks extra choice white'at $2 35 
per bush. 

RY E—Market lower with sales of 110 and 88 sks at 
65c per bush. 


OATS—Sales of 280 sacks rejected at 35 and 36c; 
677 sacks do at 40@4lc; 386 sacks new, subject to 
inspection, at 43 and 44c; 453 sacks new and old, also 
subject to inspection, at 45c; and 2,000 sacks old, part 
in store at 47 and 48¢ ; and 10,000 bushels new and old, 
free on board steamer, at 50c per bushel. 


CORN—Sales of about 2,000 sacks yellow and white 
and mixed at 74c, subject to inspection ; 475 sacks 
choice white at 76c in new sacks; and 190 sacks mixed, 
in second- hands sacks, at 70c per bushel. 


HAY—Market dull, with sales of only 52 bales 
tight-pressed at $17 per ton. 


HIDES—Market steady, at 143c per tb fordry flint. 
TALLOW—Sale of 15 tierces at 15¢ per tb. 


GREEN APPLES—Sales of 17 bbls mixed at $2 85 
per bbl. 


ONIONS—Sale of 329 sacks at 74c per bushel, in- 
cluding sacks. 


EGGS—Sale of 5 boxes at 224c, uncounted. 


LARD—Sale of two lots of 26 kegs each of choice 
at 25c per Ib. 

GROCERIES—We quote Porto Rico at 17@17ic; 
prime Cuba at 15@154c, common Mufcovado at 14c. 
Coffee— Choice Rio 32$ce. Fair to choice Rio firm at 
30@32}c; Java at 36@38e. Rice is steady at 12}c; 
and 1l}ec for lots in bags. , New York Syrup Molasses 
‘is steady at 60@65c, and Hanva’s N. O. Syrup is sell- 
ing at $1 to 1 05@1 10, large and small pkgs. 

WOOL—Market steady but not very active in con- 
sequence of light receipts. Sales to-day were 32 sacks- 
‘tub washed at 60c; 2 sacks do at 64c; 8 sacks un- 
washed at 80c; 2 sacks do at 37c, and 6 sacks do slight- 
ly burry at 30c per tb. 


8ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Fripay Sept. 8, 1865. 

CATTLE—There is nothing new in the market. 
Prime beeves continue in good demand at 4 to 54c per 
tb gross. The receipts are largely made up of common 
stock, which are rather dull of sale at 2} to 4c per fb 
gross, Yearlings and two. year. olds are for sale in 
small lots to the city trade at $15 to30 perhead. Fat 
two year old and three year old heifers are the favor- 
ite kind for retailing. 

HOGS—The receipts continue to be very light and 
prices firm. The holders are firm in their views, and 
nt anxious to sell, even at present prices. The 
range is 9 to 114c per tb grog, with little doing. 

SHEEP—No change to note. Stock is getting rap- 
idly reduced, and promises soon to be sold out. The 
range remains at from $2 50 to 4 50 per head, with 
sales at $3 and 3 75, which price represents the stock 
on hand pretty fairly. 

LAMBS—Continue to be in good demand, and find 
a readier market than sheep, at nearly as good price. 
Good fat lambs are worth $3 per head. 

VEAL CALVES—Are ready sale at from $7 to 15 
per head, as to size and condition. 

MILCH COWS—Are also wanted for city use, but 
springers are preferred for shipping. Range is from 
$40 to 60 for prime to choice, and the market is dull 
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BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Exchange. 
Between Market and Walnut "Sis. [S/GN OF THE GOLDEN YORE.| 
Wholesaie ‘and Retail Dealers in all kinds of 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Also, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. 
AGENTS FOR THE JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Victor Sorghum Cane Mills, 


Manufactured by the Clark Sorgho Machine Co., Cincinnati. Also 


COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATORS. 








jo £901 


Also, a large apply. of Evaporating Pans, for Brick Arches; D 
and Frames, Grates, "eo. 
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The reputation of this Mill is so great that a detailed description seems unnecessary. In eighteen States, 
where thousands hare been sold, and where it has been put to the severest test, hundreds of operators pro- 
nounec it the “Victor Mill” indeed. Those wishing to purchase Sorgho Machinery will consult their inter- 
est by examining our stuck. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


GREAT BUCKEYE CIDER MILL ie PRES. 


Also. the well-known 


With Broad Cast Seed Sower attached. 


ise NONPAREIL WASHING ier "WITH 


THE UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 
THOSE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING ONE OF THESE HOUSEHOLD PETS, Can refer to B. Bryan, 
Printer of the Rural World, whe will cheerfully answer as to its merits as a labor, clothes and time saving 
machine. He has seen it fully tested and warrants it to do what is claimed for it. 
gives it atrial would be without it. 
ALL THE LEADING PATTERNS OF 


Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutting Boxes; Threshers, 


Horse Powers, Cotton Gins, Plows, Harrows, &c. 
pas>THE SORGHO HAND BOOK very useful to Sorghum Goemee, FURNISHED GRATIS. 


BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 


NO. 3 SOUTH MAIN ST., poiNT LOUIS, MO. 
BELOW WE PRESENT. CUT OF 


CHAMPION CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 


(PORTABLE): 
Also well adapted for a 


Wine Press, 


This Celebrated Mill has been thoroughly 
tested by. thousands and pronounced the most 
perfect Mill and Press ever iuvented. The 
Grinding is effected by means of Three Rollers 

and 


CRUSHES THE APPLES 


EINE: 
INSTEAD OF GRATING 


them. Itis altogether the lightest running, 
most durable, and simplest mill ever produced. 


For Pressing Grapes, 
rants, Lard and Cheese, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


= Call and examine Mill or send tor descriptive 
Cireulars of same. 


2 Blunden, Koenig & Co., 


Sole Agents for the Champion Cider Mill, 





He says no one who 





RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 
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‘MO. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE 


Cur-| . 





SPADA AALBRAL RAL AAMAS EWA OO YO VEY IY YY 


Herewith we present Cuts of the Celebrated 


VICTOR SUGAR MILI 


Cook’s Denwrened 
EVAP al saa Oo R. 











mens 


We deem it almost needless to say anything in recommendation of these mills, as their repu- 


tation is thoroughly known in sections where they have been used. For several years our sup- 
ply of mills have been entirely inadequate to the demand, but we think this year our arrange- 


— will be such as to meet all demands upon us. We are just in receipt of a large lot of mills 
and * 


EVAPORATORS! 


AT ALL PRICES AND SIZES. 
Wee> The Cook’s Evaporator stands without a rival. 


We are also Agents for the 


BEST GRAM ORILLS DADE WITH OAT 
AND GRASS SEED SOWER ATTACHMENTS. 


Which we are prepared to warrant and sell low. Our stock of 


MAY, STRAW @ CORN STALK CULLING BORES, 


Is the most complete in the country comprising all sizes and all prices. “Also, 


TERESHERS AND HORSE POWERS, 


HAND & POWER CORN SHELLERS, 
PLOWS, HARROWS, &C. &C. 


We invite farmersand others to call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


-BUUNDEN, KOEN'G & CO, 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 56 Second ’st. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
tay SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..<e8 


NWO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIS., 


Also, No. 203 NORTH see STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
ids LOUIS, MO. 


PL: ANT & BROTHER, 


Wa. M. Puant.] | ALFRED Puant. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents tie! the Sale of 


AGR UULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


HOWE’S STANDARD SCALES. A 
PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 
par WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; <u 

CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 
Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS., 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 


Starrords’ those MULE yY Cultivator, || 
Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. a 


Selby’ s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGafley’s double check row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower.’ 


Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 


Palmer's Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 
, Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full s upp ply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of i864. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. | 














No. 56 Second.St. Saint Louis, Mo. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT & — 


St. Louis, Mo., May, 1865. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ae Ns te hs eek 
(Written ‘for Colman’s Rural World.) 
HORSEBACK EXERCISE. 
This ia fecommended dvy doctors vas theyhest 
\ of exercises: not only to invalids in certain 
. cases, but as a promoter of health, and particu- 
“larly asa gnard againet plithi®is (éonaump- 
tion)., Iie good on account of its double ca- 
pacity of eflect, @ctingy as a passive, as well as 
active, exercite. “The effort” requined by the 
rider to retain his position, is the active, and 1s 
ranked* among the general exercises of life. 
But this benefiis only the myscles that are em- 
ployed. On the other hand, in passive exercise 
we are being acted upon. We receive the jolt, 
not by our own effort. but by the motion of the 
horse. We are shaken, jarred, acted upon— 
and the great benefit of this kind of exercise 
is—the effect it has upon the internal organs, 
the lungs, the liver, the bowels, &c,, which can- 
not be reached by self-exertion, as then only 
the muscles are’ exerted, and not the viscera 
benefitted; for, need we say, it is a benetit 
to exercise the body—any part of it? It 
toughens and invigorates the different tissues— 
enlarges them also, Thus horseback exercise, 
or exercise in a jolting wagon, benefits the 
whole system, as it jars and shakes every part 
of it. reaching the inner organs, the heart, the 
liver, the stomach, &¢., which active exertion 
Equitation, or horseback exercise, 
And, as it secures in- 





will not do. 
covers the whole ground. 
terest as well as exercise, 0 much the better. 
It is necessary that we dove tode what we do, in 
orderto do it well. Thisis particularly so with 
regard to labor. Mere labor withont interest 
is hurtful, agit is a dead strain nponthe system. 
But the mettle of a horse, aud the mation it af- 
jords, have a tendency to inspirit and delight. 
This is what is wanted ; this is what is recom- 
mended ; and this is what is being practiced the 
world over—but all too sparingly. Many and 
many a life bas been saved, and how many, 
many anore prolonged, by horseback exercise. 
————_——>->o-o-———_—__—-- 

Tue Poet.—Poétry lives. The poet when he 
writes, bat weaves his life into verse. This he 
feels; aud this is, faseinating—to liave to do 
with one’s life, dealing in feeling as it were.— 
Hence the passionate fondness for the occupa- 
tion, neglecting all else, and dying at last in 
want, only regretting there is no more time for 
dealing in this way. 

<spahatarmieensianaaaa- 

That father has done his work well who has 
left a child better than himself.—[ Wendell Phil- 
lips. 


Grape Vines by the 100 
and by the 1000. 


We have a large stock of GRAPE VINES, whiel 
we will sell at the going rates to Dealers and <Largé 
Planters. Those wanting the 
CONCORD, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, 
TAYLOR’S BULLITT,: CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE, NORTON’S VIRGINIA, 

AND OTHER: VARIETIES, 


. 
We shall be pleased to correspond with. Our Vines 
are all of our own growth. 


Sept. 1. NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


AUGUSTA NURSERY, 


ST. CHAKLES, MO., 


¢y'T. MALLINCKRODT, 
FOR FALL. 1865 and SPRING 1865. 


The undersigned respectfully calls the at- 








tention ef the pullic to his superior stock of 


Apple Trees. 
Standard and Dwarf Pears, 
Cherries, Plums, Péaches, 
Quinces, Apricote, 
; Nectarines, 
Gooseberries, Grape Vines, Blackberries, 
Raspberries. Currants, Strawberries, 
Roses and.other. flowering Shrubs. 


Also, Evergreens, and Deciduons Ornamental 
Ri / Trees and Plants. 


sepl5—4t} C. T. MALLINCKRODT. 


ROR 


Al WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. | 
| HAZEN’S HORIZONTAL CANE MILL. 
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journals are accessible and eas 
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the other mills; besides, the motion and.eapacity of the mill-is 


y One on examination. 
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sHazen’s Patent ImprovedHorigontal 3 Roller 


ail. and think the advantages of. a Horizontal 
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ight, and costs no more than any other mill of eame wei 








GATES’ IMPROVED CIDER AND WINE MILE. 
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KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, Corner of Second and 
Cherry Streets, Saint Louis, Mo. 


ard or vineyard*should have one. 


We are making this popular Mill; itis preferred by those using 


IMPLE, STRONG; AND OF GREA 
POWER. Every farmer having an orch- 


hem. to any other in use, being very 
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BAYLES & BROS,’ 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 


EFRUITs, 
Ts now ready for distribution. Sent free to all 
applicants. Address : 


BAYLES & BRO.., 


CARQNDELET;, 8ST. LOUIS:CO., MO, 





BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 


I wish tv announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” ir particular, that)I-have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barow- 
eter isan indispensable article in cyery household, er 
pecially to the farmer, ts it indicates the exact change 
in weuther—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would net hesitate to pay.a small sum 
for an article that will savé hundreds of dollars. 

Price. from $10. to $25. Ne. 114 Market St., 
apr.ly#30 JACOB BLATTNER, Optician. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 
For the Trade. 
Wuovesate Prices or Butss may now be had by 
addressing J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St. New York. 


Retail Descriptive Catalogue ready first of Septem- 
ber, [sep-2t] 


500,000 GRAPE VINES. 


Most all superior layers of Delaware, Nortot’s Vir- 
ginia, Concord, Hartford, and’ all the leading varie- 
ties, For sale, very cheap. Send 3 cent stamp for a 
Catalogue to DR. H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, 











Illinois. [sep-4t} 


GRAPE VINES. 


The undersigned have about 50,000 Grape Vines 
for sale, which they offer at reasonable rates, both 
wholesale and retail, and offer to give the usual com- 
mission to dealers. Their stock consists chiefly of 
Norton’s Seedling and Concord;'but also bave Herbe- 
mont, Clinton, Hartford Prolific, Cassady, Taylor’s 
Ballitt: Delaware, Diana and Rebeoon. Address 
.EISENMAYER & BRO., Muscoutah, St. Clair Co., 

Aug. 15, 1865. ; Tilinois. , 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


Russell’s Prolific, French’s Seedling, 50 cts. B doz. 
$4 100, Lennig’s White, Deptford White, White 
Alpine, Albion and Progress—the four first, white va- 
rieties, of large size, exquisite perfume and flavor, $1 
per doz. Towa and Wilson’s Albany 25 cents $ doz., 
1.50 @ 100, $6 3 1000. Alsv all orders received. willbe 
promptly and-caréfully filled forall kinds of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, CHOIGE..ROSES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, &¢. Address, 
Aug. 15.] CAREW SANDERS, Carondelet, Mo. 








WANTED, a man that understands the work- 
ing of Hemp, aud the Manufacture of Rope and 
Twine. For terms and particulars address, 
L. A. BEARDSLEY, 

Elkader, Clayton Co., Iowa. 


EXCELSIOR SALE AND LIVERY 
STABLE. 
EIGHTH ST. BETWEEN LOCUST AND SAINT 
CHARLES STS., SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

The undersigned would inform their friends and the 
public generally, that they have thoroughly refitted 
and furnished the above stable, forthe purpose of do- 
ing a livery and sale business. Possessing « thorough 
knowledge of the business and unsurpassed facilities, 
we feel confident of giving entire satisfaction to all 
who may send us their horses for sale. We keep also 
a good- supply of CARRIAGES and BUGGIES on 
band, suitable for the country trade: 


Sept. 1—4t 
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P.M. PINCKARD; 
STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St.; St. Louis; Mo. 


Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants, School. Teachers and ‘others,to his full sad 
eomplete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BUANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, Rk- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &¢. 
-T have for sale 


Sergho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12. mo. clos. Price, sehtby mail, 
T5 cents. 
County Offices st(pplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reavonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern wade to order, at short notice. 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description 
neatly executed. 
p#- Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and willbe filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present. address orders to 
: P.M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, St. Liuis, Mo. 





GEO HUSMANN. O C. MANWARING. 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 

HERMANN, MO. a 


Having much increased our businese, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete uasort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs cum- 
prising the choicest raricties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Guoseberries, Kasp- 
berries, Strawbertiesy Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Ever- 
, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
abliaes and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the vurieties were tested here, and have 
proved suceeesful in our soil and climate, and all are 
Warranted true to nume. 7 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
vs to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of he chvicest varieties, which 
we have epared no pains nor cost ty procure frou the 
wost reli.ble sourees’ Many of them have been test- 
et here, and all. will be teyted in the epen vineyard, 
and we shall recommend vone until we have found 
them suecessful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Merbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they Having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues seut gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to’us personally or to:our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859, 


RICHARD C. LUDLOW, 
Manufacturer of 
WIRE CLOTH, WIRE GOODS, AND 


WIRE FOR FENCING, 


AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 
59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


[apI—1y] 
COLMAWN’S 


RURLE WORLD 
VALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 








Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION. OF..FARM CROPS; 
THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VRGETABLE 
AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 
BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 
CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 
It also containsa choice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


And gives practical information relating to all De- 
partments of Rural Life 


The Rurat. Wortp willbe thoroughly Western in 
all its instruction—giving to Western Serge: and 
Fruit Growers such information as will be a guide to 
them in this climate. 


u 
Terms--In Advance. 
SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 
One Year, — 2.00 
FOUR COPIES,; °“ ~ 6.00 
And one copy free to every person sending a 
Club of Ten names and Fifteen Dollars. - 
é 7 so AN J. COLMAN, 


of Rural World. 
Publication Office, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Lonis, 
B. Bryan, Puniisner. Missoni. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
$2 per square of 10 lines or an 
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jelitf , PORTER & CO. 
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inch in depth, cash in advance. 
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